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The 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


NW RDINARILY the term “industrial dem- 
ocracy,” in the average person’s mind, 
revolves around the rights of workers to 

organize and to negotiate agreements as to 
wages, hours and conditions of labor through 
representatives of their own choosing. This has 
been the dominant note in the literature and in 
the programs of those organizations which have 
for many years sponsored the study of labor his- 
tory in school and college and initiated activities 
designed to stimulate labor to greater awareness 
of its role in industry. The right to work of all 
men, without regard to race or creed or color, 
has not been entirely disregarded but it has 
been subordinated to what has appeared to be 
the more important phase of the workers’ strug- 
gle. 


The time has now come when such move- 
ments for industrial democracy must place the 
problem of racial discrimination in industry on 
a parallel plane to other industrial problems. 
For if men are to be denied the right to work at 
all because of their race or color or religious 
predilections, then industrial democracy can 
vever be fully attained and the rights of labor 
will be forever in jeopardy. 


There is a growing feeling on the part of Ne- 
gro workers that the failure of Negroes to obtain 
jobs in defense industries is due to tacit collu- 
sion between organized labor and management. 
How much truth there is in this contention we 
are unable at this time to say. But there has 
unquestionably been a reluctance on the part 
of unions—even the CIO unions—to take up 
the cudgel for the Negro. In too many instances 
the union leadership has been content to point 
to the clause in the constitution of the unions 
which bans discrimination because of race. 
They fail to note that there has been little en- 
ergetic action to make this clause live. 


This attitude on the part of unions is the very 
apotheosis of stupidity. For the struggle to gain 
the historic rights of labor is not conditioned 
by race. And the allegiance of the stubborn in- 
dustrialists who oppose organized labor out- 
right, or who seek to emasculate its strength, 
is not determined by color. The Negro becomes 
a factor only when white industrialists seek to 
crush white labor by utilizing the Negro as a 
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scab, and the success of this measure is in every 
single case dependent on the attitude which or- 
ganized labor has maintained toward the Nevro 
worker. 


Mr. Sidney Hillman, Associate Director Gen- 
eral of the Office of Production Management, 
has recently issued a statement to industries 
which hold defense contracts requesting the 
management to refrain from erecting the color 
bar at this critical time in the nation’s history. 
But if industry, particularly the aircraft indus- 
try, has given heed to his request we would be 
happy to be so informed. Up to the writing of 
this editorial neither private industry, nor pub- 
lic industry as represented by the various gov- 
ernment departments engaged in defense pre- 
paration, has inaugurated a change in policy. 
All apparently continue on a course of racial 
discrimination that is inexcusably unfair and 
undemocratic, and that will in the end prove to 
be unwise. 


SMASHING THE COLOR LINE 


VIDENTLY there is more than one way 
E to smash the color line. Where petition, 

persuasion, logic and reason fail there still 
remains another weapon, the picket line. It 
was this method which finally caused the New 
York City bus lines to capitulate to the demand 
of Negroes for opportunity to work as chauffeurs 
and in the machine shops of the great New 
York Omnibus Company and the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company. Carrying thousands of Negro 
passengers each day to and from their work, 
the bus companies for over a decade had re- 
mained deaf to the pleas of Negro citizens to 
give Negro men a chance to work on a level 
above that of bus cleaners, and to qualify for 
other positions open to all races and nationali- 
ties save Negroes. 

And finally, when all other methods failed, 
Negroes under the dynamic and courageous 
leadership of the Reverend A. Clayton Powell, 
Jr., distinguished son of one of America’s lead- 
ing clergyman, invoked the picket line. On the 
principal street corners where the buses stopped 
to pick up Negro passengers, scores of earnest 
men and women pleaded with their kinsmen to 
walk rather than submit to unfair discrimina- 
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tion in employment which the companies prac- 
ticed. 

The picket line was a success. The threat that 
thousands of Negroes would walk rather than 
pay a nickel to ride did more in five days than 
all the reasoning, logic, and appeals to fairness 
had done in ten years. An agreement was drawn 
up between the bus companies, the Transport 
Workers Union and the Negro committee. This 
agreement provides for the employment of Ne- 
groes as chauffeurs on the buses after certain 
seniority rights of members in the union have 
been honored. 


It is a notable victory—-and points the way 
to a method which may prove to be more suc- 
cessful than the appeal to reason. 


JIM CROW IN FLIGHT 


N Monday, April 28th, by a unanimous 
e decision of the United States Supreme 

Court, Negro citizens traveling from 
one state to another were declared to be entitled 
to railroad accommodations equal to those fur- 
nished white persons. It would seem that such 
a right need never be in question in a democ- 
racy, but for many years Negro citizens have 
had to endure unspeakable humiliation and os- 
tracism whenever they attempted to travel from 
the North to the South or from the South 
northward. 


The case—which the Court acted upon— 
was initiated by Representative Arthur W. 
Mitchell of Illinois, who was ejected from a 
Pullman Car for which he had paid first class 
fare. The decision is of tremendous importance 
for it settles for all time—-or should—the ques- 
tion of equal accommodations for Negroes in 
interstate travel. It should now be possible for 
a Negro to purchase a Pullman ticket from St. 
Louis, Missouri, to San Antonio, Texas, with- 
out being intimidated, threatened and compelled 
either to ride in a Jim Crow coach or to be put 
off the train and be subject to arrest for dis- 
orderly conduct. Such has been the experience 
of scores of Negroes who either did not have 
the courage or financial resources to carry their 
case to the highest court. Representative Mitchell 
is to be commended for his perseverance and 
his fortitude. 


All Americans, colored and white, who be- 
lieve in democracy, will welcome the Supreme 
Court decision and will hope that it marks the 
beginning of the renunciation of the racial prac- 
tices in America which have given comfort and 


inspiration to the arch enemy of the American 
democracy, Adolf Hitler. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


E presume that no one in the War 

Department will doubt that the 

Negro is able to stand intense heat 
—perhaps because of the pigmentation of his 
skin, or its exceptional thickness, or his equa- 
torial heritage (sce treatises by American physi- 
ologists, anthropologists and sociologists). Nor 
can there be any doubt that the Negro possesses 
the manual dexterity to drive automobiles, 
tractors and trucks. This being the case, it would 
appear that Negroes would be ideally fitted for 
the armored divisions as drivers and gunners 
and radio operators in heavy and light tanks, 
since heat generated within the enclosed armor 
is, according to reliable reports, a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

It so happens that Negroes and whites work 
together for many great trucking companies on 
interstate trucks traveling from North to South, 
East to West. There is no friction and the driv- 
ers and their assistants get along famously to- 
gether. In order to secure immediate and e‘fi- 
cient development of the tank corps we would 
suggest that the racial ban of separation be 
lifted in this corps by the War Department as 
an experiment in those units to be organized 
in the North—or in the South, too, for that 
matter. This would obviate the tortuous and 
labored planning necessary to enforce segrega- 
tion and could be achieved without shock. 

Negroes could be trained as drivers, gunners 
and radio operators along with whites, and 
could be assigned according to aptitudes and 
abilities. They could stand the heat, they could 
do the mechanical work of repair. They and 
their white compatriots could, if given the 
chance, become the superiors of any German, 
Japanese or Italian tank corps in existence. 

What a tank corps that would be! A real 
honest-to-goodness American outfit with black 
and white personnel, a rough, mean, powerful- 
ly muscled gang that would drive their tanks 
to the very gates of hell or Berlin—and the 
rougher the going, the better they would like it. 

We know the War Department does not hesi- 
tate to experiment with ordnance. We suggest 
that for the good of the country it experiment 
with men. 
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Ready for a Training Flight. 


VIATION activities were introduced into 
the curriculum of the Wendell Phillips 
Evening School, Chicago, in January, 

1940. Joint sponsors were the Chicago Board 
of Education, The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, and the National Airmen’s Association 
of America, a civic organization representing 
Negro airmen throughout the United States. 
This program of aviation activities was launched 
well in advance of the Vocational Training 
Program for National Defense, which had its 
beginning in this city during the early part of 
the summer of 1940. 

Under the careful supervision of William 
Abrams, Principal of the Evening School, the 
Department of Aviation has extended its ac- 
tivities to include, in addition to the C.A.A. 
program for preliminary and advanced air 
pilots’ training classes, participation in the Na- 
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They’re 
Learning 

To Fly in 
Chicago 


@ By CLIFFORD J. CAMPBELL 


tional Defense program for the training of 
selected men as workers in the aviation industry, 
as aircraft woodworkers, aircraft sheet metal 
workers and aircraft engine mechanics’ helpers. 

The air pilots’ course was the first to be initi- 
ated. It was started early last year, when more 
than one hundred and fifty students enrolled 
in the ground school to compete for flight schol- 
acships. Courses were offered in the History of 
Aviation, Theory of Flight and Aircraft, Civil 
Air Regulations, Practical Air Navigation, 
Meteorology, Parachutes, Aircraft Power Plants, 
Aircraft Instruments, and Radio Uses and 
Terms. When these first ground school classes 
were successfully completed, thirty flight schol- 
arships were granted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Miss Willa B. Brown, appointed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration as Federal Coordi- 
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Cornelius Coffey and Lewis 
jackson (above) are both flight 
instructors in the C.A.A. flight 
training course in Chicago. 
Coffey ws president of the Na- 
sonal Airmen’s Association and 
an expert mechanic. Jackson, 
all in his twenties, was former- 
ly @ school teacher in Indiana. 
Larry Green (above, right) is 
one of the young men learning 

fly, working by night and 
tudying by day. Dale White 
and Chauncey Spencer (in the 
plane, right) are members of 
the National Airmen’s Associa- 
ion who recently made a 3,000 
mile good-will tour of the mid- 
vest, in the interest of Negro 
sviation. Other young pilots 
below) are shown receiving 
mstruction about parachutes 
from “Casey” Jones of the Chi- 
cago School of Aeronautics 
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nator of the aviation program, acts as the clear- 
ing oilicial between the several sponsors of the 
aviation activities. With her as flight supervisor, 
the thirty students winning the scholarships 
were transferred last spring to Harlem Airport, 
where they received their flying instructions in 
small Piper Cub airplanes. Mr. Cornelius R. 
Coffey, President of the National Airmen’s As- 
sociation, is the Government's flight operator 
to train student pilots. A flight course of ap- 
proximately forty hours of flying instruction 
was given each student, and all emerged with a 
private pilot’s certificate. At the present time 
twenty of these students are enrolled in the sec- 
ond phase of the program. With Mr. Coffey 
as the chief secondary flight instructor they 
are taking an advanced flying course in two 
220-horsepower Army Waco open planes which 
have been detailed by the U. S. Army Air 
Corps to the Harlem Airport for the training 
of advanced C.A.A. pilots. 


At the present time these same pilots are at- 
tending advanced ground school classes at 
Wendell Phillips school. Mr. Leonard John- 
son, Army instructor at the Chicago School of 
Aeronautics, is the instructor. Subjects taught 
include Aircraft, Navigation, Powerplants, and 
Aircraft Operation. On completion of the course 
an Aeronautical Inspector will conduct the 
written examination for a commercial pilot’s 
certificate. 


BEGINN ING classes for prospective pilots are 
conducted three times a year. More than two 
hundred persons have enrolled in the last class 
opened. Out of this number thirty flight scholar- 
ships will be available. The instructor for this 
group is Mr. Felix J. Kirkpatrick, Jr. He possesses 
a ground school instructor’s rating issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; has obtained 
his private pilot’s certificate recently through a 
C.A.A. school, and is also the recipient of a 
scholarship for the secondary pilot’s course. 
Not everyone is interested in learning to fly. 
Some are desirous of becoming aviation me- 
chanics. So, in order that these persons might 
have the opportunity they desire, the Chicago 
Board of Education has established a regular 
aircraft and engine master mechanics course. 
The instructor is Mr. Neal F. Simeon who holds 
a Mechanical Engineer’s degree from the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology and also a ground 
school instructor’s rating issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Before Mr. Simeon 
was assigned as a regular evening school in- 
structor he taught Pilots’ Theory in regular ses- 
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sions of the pilots’ training program.  Thiese 
mechanical classes meet four evenings a weck. 

The Aviation Mechanics classes are bcin 
taught at Wendell Phillips School by \iss 
Brown, who is said to be the only woman in the 
United States employed in such a capacity. he 
aviation shop is one of the six in the Wendell 
Phillips school to afford vocational training for 
unemployed workers to fit into industry. 
Trainees are drawn both from WPA rolls and 
registers of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. Those selected from WPA continue to re- 
ceive their regular security wages throughout 
the period of training and expect to find private 
employment upon completion of their courses. 


J, QUIPMENT used for the training of air 
pilots and aviation mechanics at this school is 
the most modern of any used by the schools in 
the Chicago area. One Boeing P-12 pursuit plane 
is available for observation study. Two late 
model Pratt and Whitney radial engines are 
mounted in the shop, as well as two Curtiss 
Conquerer water-cooled engines. Mechanical 
accessories include any number of carburetors, 
magnetos, generators, starters, and aircraft in- 
struments. The shop is equipped to give instruc- 
tion in such operations as rigging, top-overhauls, 
carburetion, fabrication, covering and doping. 

Many races and nationalities attend the 
classes at Wendell Phillips, with no sign of ra- 
cial friction. On the contrary, a spirit of har- 
mony and cooperation prevails. Polish, Italian, 
Negro, Mexican, Jewish, and Bohemian students 
work side by side, each secking to acquire a skill 
that will make him employable in the Defense 
industry, each bending every effort to make his 
contribution to the nation’s welfare. 

However, sponsors, instructors, and students 
alike, while realizing that great progress is now 
being made for Negroes in the training end of 
aviation, are nevertheless fully cognizant of the 
fact that much more remains to be accom- 
plished if we are to break through the barriers 
of prejudice and intolerance that apparently ex- 
ist in the Army, the Navy, certain defense in- 
dustries and various labor organizations. Outlets 
must be provided for the training that is being 
given. For if American democracy is to cease to 
be an ideal and is to become a virile, living, 
as well as workable philosophy in the hearts and 
minds of each and every one of us, the Negro 
must be given full opportunity without reserva- 
tion to contribute and participate in any and all 
measures aimed at its preservation; to do less 
would be disastrous to the cause of democracy. 
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anal Zone 


© By JOSE J. SMITH 


ing when the reporter, desperately in 

search of a news story, stumbled into 
journalism’s paradise. Even then, accidental as 
it was, the newsman did not at once appre- 
ciate the momentous propensity of his find. The 
brooding, barren interior of the Negro Club 
International betrayed no inkling of the stupen- 
dous train of events that was at that very 
moment being set in motion in that dingy hall. 
Its inveterate shroud of inconsequence engulfed 
the frame house and vicinity as usual. Only 
wide-open windows and glowing lights hinted 
of activity and human agitation within. 

Probably another lodge meeting! The report- 
er mounted the stairs. 

A white man, whose facial features in a 
measure suggested Latin extraction, occupied 
the narrow, rickety platform. He was short of 
Stature, and somewhat stocky. He declaimed 
with professed authority and unchecked vehe- 
mence : 

“The C.1.O. is coming to the Canal Zone. . . . 
In just a few months this will be a reality. . . .” 

A handful of Negroes listened, applauded 
dispiritedly. They were, in the majority, humble 
day laborers. The language and significance of 
the talk were above and beyond the greater 
number of them. They continued to listen, nod 


Tia May night was bordering on morn- 


in concerted approval and accent, applaud at 
regular intervals, nevertheless. 

In time the meeting broke up. The reporter 
approached the speaker, revealed his identity. 
Followed the interview — and the facts and 
scope of the scheme unrolled with speed and 
the astonishment of a revelation. 

He was H. A. Stoudt. He represented the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in an offi- 
cial capacity as organizer. Here. . . . He pro- 
duced credentials: a letter equally of intro- 
duction and certification, naming him a quali- 
fied representative of the C.I.O.’s Maritime 
Committee, and signed by Sam Mandell, Long- 
shore Director; also a blue stamped and sealed 
booklet attesting to his membership in a C.LO. 
union. 

The “radical” C.I.O. coming to the Canal 
Zone to do proselyting work among underpaid 
Negro workers! Here was the story! 

But it sounded fantastic. 

The labor representative displayed other testi- 
monials, waxed supremely confident and com- 
municative. 

“Make mention of these facts: That John 
L. Lewis, John Brophy, Joseph Curran and Lee 
Pressman, General Counsel for the C.1.O., are 
behind this thing. Let the people see those 
names. Let them know that big fellows are 
backing this movement; that it is no fly-by- 
night idea!” 

At a subsequent meeting his boasts were to 
be corroborated by mimeographed copies of the 
minutes of a meeting of the N.M.U., held in 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on January 16 
and 17, 1939, “at which time the project, which 
had been under study for some time, was finally 
adopted and the Committee, comprised of 
Harry Bridges, official of the International 
Longshore Warehouse Union, John Greene, 
President of the Shipholders Union, John 
Brophy, regional director of the C.1.0., Joseph 
Curran, President of the C.I.O. National Mari- 
time Union, and Lee Pressman of the C.LO. 
all went on record as endorsing the project of 
organizing workers on the Canal Zone, and 
pledged moral and financial support.” 

Boy, what a powder keg! 

The following night the Panama American 
broke the story in all the journalistic splendor 
and confusion of a front-page beat. It took the 
public from behind; knocked it off its pins. 
Reaction was immediate and terrific. The 
C.I.0.! 

Agog at first, Labor’s black children awoke 
from their bovine-like complacency and en- 
visioned overnight realization of far-reaching 
adjustments in their economic and social set-up ; 
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looked forward to the not-at-all distant dawn 
of a brighter, more hopeful outlook. 

Stunned at first, the sheer unexpectedness 
and potential scope of the threat and promise 
temporarily worsting them, Canal Zone official- 
dom expressed incredulity forthright; inclined 
toward ridicule and derision; maintained a 
stoical and characteristic smug confidence in the 
theory that the nightmare was in reality a huge 
and explosive joke. Then it became known that 
the would-be organizer of laborers was em- 
ployed aboard the Panama Railroad Company’s 
liner, S. S. “Panama,” as a galley hand, and 
the picture, in their eyes, assumed an even more 
ridiculous sheen. 

Stoudt returned to New York with his ship 
the same day the details of his activities were 
published. Later he was to come and go, ac- 
cording to his ship’s schedule. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, his character and personal record under- 
went the most analytical scrutiny. During lay- 
overs in the United States he was publicized as 
handling ground-breaking incidentals attendant 
to organization work, however. 

In Stoudt’s absence it was arranged for Noel 
Austin and Alberto McKweon, two intelligent 
Negroes, to assume charge of the campaign to 
drum up public sentiment for the C.1.O. and 
organized labor. Later dissension was to split 
this pair, and McKweon was to return to his 
modest clean-and-press shop. . . . 


71TH the two in command in the absence of 
Stoudt, Sunday night meetings were held in 
the Club International. The new gospel of Labor 
disseminated, acquired headway, then spread 
and swept out like wildfire. Off to a fast start 
and propelled by Austin, public opinion suc- 
cumbed to it, absorbed it. Then the relationship 
between Austin and McKweon degenerated to 
jealousy, and Austin took supreme command. 
Austin was—and is—dynamic; a firebrand. 
Conversant on all subjects, of pronounced ora- 
torical ability, he declaims with a finesse of 
technique reminiscent of Moscow. His relation 
to Communism, however, is an assumption. 

The movement gradually reaching a climax, 
the Sunday night meetings became standing 
room only affairs. The activity progressed—this 
despite a tirade of opposition launched by the 
local press. The working-class rode with the 
storm. Then the Government’s influence began 
to be felt. 

Subtle care was taken to warn the workers 
against leaping with their eyes shut. The policy 
of the C.I.O. was publicly vivisected, its alleged 
dependence upon resort to strikes underscored. 
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Canal Zone colored workers already had hd a 
sad experience with strikes. Remember 1° /()? 
Remember the resultant effects? 

But the workers’ feelings plunged head ong 
with progress of the formulated plans. As cep 
all those years, they were not overly willin. to 
be put back to bed. 


N EMBERSHIP cards were printed. Enroll- 

ment fee was a quarter. Dues were set at 
twelve and one-half cents weekly. Local Num- 
ber One was organized and set up in Colon. 
Local Numbers Two and Three were in pro: ess 
of organization. 

Stoudt was in Washington. He wrote that he 
had exchanged communications with Joseph 
Curran ; that a charter was in process of acqui- 
sition. Simultaneously Austin announced that it 
was a matter of mere days before sanction 
would be solicited from the Canal Zone authori- 
ties to hold meetings on territory under United 
States jurisdiction, this toward the end of estab- 
lishing Locals Two and Three in Cristobal and 
Gatun. At this point, teaming with the erstwhile 
indifferent Panamanian authorities, the Canal 
Zone government took a hand to halt the pro- 
ceedings. With the incumbent Canal Zone Gov- 
ernor taking the initiative, the combine cracked 
down on the movement. The double-banking 
was effective. The movement was outlawed. 
With official case and thoroughness, it was 
forced out. 

Indignation flared at first. Workmen vowed 
not to be cowed. Talk and approval of the 
C.1.O. lingered. So did officially-inspired pres- 
sure. Inactivity had its corrosive effect. Interest 
in the movement subsided. Then, like all else, 
it went with Time. As unheralded and undra- 
matic as had been its entree was its exit. 

No black Isthmianite speaks of the abortive 
C.1.0. movement today, although it was a mere 
two years ago that it first took the country by 
storm. It was only in February of 1940 that its 
echo was first sounded on the Canal Zone. 
Early that month Cristobal waterfront laborers, 
paid a nominal twenty-four cents an_ hour, 
struck for an insignificant increase in pay. This 
maneuver brought a much-publicized, overly- 
persecuted Noel Austin into the limelight of the 
national news once more. Austin was suspected 
of complicity in the organizing of the strike. 
The disillusioned would-be labor-leader proved 
his hands to be clean of that mess, however. 

Six months later, in August, the discordant 
note was again sounded. A strike which began 
as a game of bluff between workers and em- 
ployees, but which developed into a coordinated 
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effort of such proportion that it crippled, for 
one week, defense construction on the vital 
Gatun and Miraflores Locks, was successfully 
conducted ; this, too, sans benefit of either pro- 
fessional organization or leadership. On this oc- 
casion the workers, the majority of whom lived 
and were subsisted in Government-maintained 
labor camps, struck for better meals! They got 
them. 


ROUND the middle of November the third 
+% chorus of Canal Zone labor’s song of dis- 
content was trumpeted. This time 560 Jamaicans 
brought to the Isthmus to work with the Pan- 
ama Canal downed tools and walked off a work 
project on Gatun Locks. In the succeeding 
days they made full representation to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, addressing him a list of griev- 
ances as long as it was justified. They claimed 
oppressive and prejudicial treatment at the 
hands of their white American foremen; un- 
suitable housing conditions; and, above all, lax- 
ity on the part of the Canal authorities in com- 
plying with the terms of their contracts. While 
their agreement called for thirty-cight-cents-an- 
hour wages, they were being paid a rate con- 
siderably inferior, they claimed. After a ten- 
day truce and a conference of ranking Canal 
Zone officials, a compromise was effected. Here, 
again, the hand of professional agitation was 
notably absent. 

On still another occasion, early in Decem- 
ber, the same year, the Canal administration 
suffered rebuff. Another contingent of Jamai- 
cans brought to work on the Canal Zone in- 
quired of their countrymen the prevailing pay 
rates immediately upon their arrival, and, 
upon learning these, went immediately on 
“strike.” At that juncture they had not yet 
done their initial stroke of work. 

This ultimate wrinkle was, in time, also 
ironed out; but meanwhile—and over the brief 
span of a ten-month period—the vital and de- 
rogatory indictment with which the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations was saddled, and 
which has come to be regarded as its death- 
knell in more than a few parts, acquired such 
recognition and progressive headway locally 
that for a time the application “strike” attained 
Isthmian status and popularity rivaling any 
war-spawned term. For all of which the C.1.O. 
was in no degree culpable. 

Nevertheless, despite its failure, and notwith- 
standing that its corpse so long ago was odori- 
ferous, the matter of the undermining of the 
C.1.0.’s efforts at local activity has provided 
material for interesting and detailed discussion. 


In his introductory talks, Stoudt expounded 
the gospel of the Congress’ legality on the 
ground that it operated in the shadow of the 
Wagner Act, “which accords to all workers the 
right to organize for improvement anywhere 


under the Stars and Stripes.” The matter of 
local activity was not one in which local official- 
dom could intervene, but the United States Con- 
gress; and Congress, by legislation, had pri- 
marily approved of the C.1.O. and its operation. 

This theory, however, did not hold water 
after the Canal Zone big-wigs bolted into ac- 
tion. 


S to the hushed-up cause of their blasting of 

the C.I.O.’s ambitions, the fundamentals are 
not yet clear. It is doubtful, too, that once clari- 
fied, they ever will be given to the public. Their 
relation to the “Gold” and “Silver” employ- 
ment policy of Balboa Heights may have more 
than a good deal to do with this. 

Under the existing policy of employing work- 
ers for the Panama Railroad and the Panama 
Canal, employees are grouped into two classifi 
cations: “Gold” and “Silver.” The “Gold” role 
is represented by American citizens, generally 
regardless of color or race; the “Silver” desig- 
nation applies to those workers who are not 
citizens of the United States, and who, in the 
vast majority, are of Negro extraction. One can 
easily imagine, then, the revolutionary changes 
that would have been visited upon this sacred 
policy had the C.1.O. threat been permitted 
to materialize. Catching the pearly words from 
the mouth of the Messiah, Stoudt, the average 
“Silver” worker had been jarred into expecta- 
tion of plenteous things to come ; radically more 
than was his actual meager lot. Retained at an 
average $47.50 monthly salary, he was made 
to see that he was entitled to a minimum thirty- 
three-cents-an-hour salary ; was awakened to the 
injustice of his disproportionate superannuation 
pay. 

Balboa Heights, seat of the Panama Canal 
administration, did not, for its part, fear the 
potential encroachments of the enigmatic 
C.1.0., but it did fear having its dirt-cheap labor 
volcano poked into eruption. Executives of no 
questionable ability, the “brain trusters” on “the 
Hill” subscribe to the acknowledged better part 
of valor. Discretion, in this case, lay in the di- 
rection of immediate and complete extinction 
of the forces of impending chaos. And so, like 
whatever it was that the wind took, the inci- 
pient C.I.O. movement went. 

Along with it went the shambled dreams of 
thirty thousand aroused black sleepers. 
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Dolly King 


collegiate scene with the close of the 

1940-41 basketball season. He was 
William (Dolly) King, and on the evening of 
his final sports appearance as the star of Long 
Island University’s basketball team he was pre- 
sented with a handsome life-size basketball 
trophy in bronze by Irving T. Marsh, president 
of the Metropolitan Basketball Writers’ Associa- 
tion. The trophy was donated by the student 
body of L.I.U. in recognition of as fine an all- 
round athletic career as that of any college 
performer in the Metropolitan’s history. 


A GREAT athlete disappeared from the 


There are few athletes of recent vintage pos- 
sessing the utter versatility evinced by King. 
His nearest equal either side of the border, de- 
pending on your viewpoint, is Jackie Robinson, 
U.C.L.A.’s star. King was not only a basketball 
star, but an exceptional end on the football 
gridiron and in baseball he was a mainstay in 
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@ By WILLIAM A. BROWER 


two positions, behind the bat and in the out- 
field. 

Dolly King has been acclaimed Long Island’s 
greatest athlete. But in the words of Tom 
Meany, sports columnist for P.M., that “may be 
damning Dolly with faint praise, since L.LU. 
is a comparatively young school, founded 15 
years ago.” Meany further avers that “King is 
one of the best athletes ever turned out in the 
metropolitan area, at L.I.U. or any other 
school.” 

His coach, Clair Bee, who is very versatile 
himself as most coaches go, rates King as the 
most able athlete he has seen in his extensive 
athletic experience. Bee told Jimmy Powers, 
sports editor of the New York Daily News, 
rather candidly: “King is the greatest athlete 
I ever coached. I don’t know what we’ll do 
without him. As a basketball player no one 


can top him and as a footballer I’'d match him 
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with any end in the country. If it wasn’t for 
his color, he’d be a sure bet in pro football.” 


To those who have been regular spectators 
at the Garden’s basketball extravaganzas, or 
those who are expressly familiar with Long 
|sland’s athletic activities, this professional praise 
js a bit superfluous. But to those who know 
about King only superficially, it is practical en- 
lightenment. He is really a perfect athlete. 

Throughout his tenure at Long Island, King 
has shown all the true attributes of an exem- 
plary athlete. He has been capable, industrious, 
loyal, conscientious, efficient, unselfish, and 
scrupulously sportsmanlike. And he has been 
especially courteous and intelligent in dealing 
with officials. 


As a member of the L.L.U. quintet, Dolly 
participated in 106 basketball games. His scor- 
ing aggregate reached 916 tallies for an average 
of 8.7 points a game. He made 23 appearances 
on the Garden portable courts. In them he 
averaged nearly 7 points per game. This is an 
extraordinary record considering the keenness 
of L.I.U.’s competition and the fact that King 
is a stickler for teamwork. 


Team play, indeed, is his finest artistic asset. 
He has been the key man for the last two years 
in Bee’s intricate offense mancuverings, single 
pivots, with screening action, and double pivots. 
These are effective scoring strategems which re- 
quire precise timing and arduous practice. 
King’s role in their success will be acutely missed 
by the L.I.U. team because he is a polished and 
furtive “feeder” as well as an accurate shot. 


But Dolly’s forte, in a single sense, is playing 
the baskets. He is sure death on retrieving re- 
bounds, whether the shots are intended for two 
points for his side or the opposite. Many of 
New York cage critics say that in this specialty 
he is without a peer in intercollegiate basketball. 


To really appreciate Dolly’s skill in this 
phase you have to be an eyewitness. Spectators 
at the board encounters in Madison Square 
Garden have marveled at it for three and a 
half years. Over the same period this incompar- 
able action underneath the hoops has thrilled 
L.I.U. sports’ constituency no end. 


A defensive player of superior merit, he is 
particularly apt in the art of snaring his foes’ 
passes and converting them into offensive ad- 
vantages for his team. Too, it is intensely diffi- 
cult to feint him out of position on a precon- 
ceived play. Dolly’s aptitude for mastering every 
berth on the hardwood with abiding ease has 
also elicited plaudits from the press. He has 


willingly played at any spot that would serve 
his club’s interest best. 


King has the ideal physique for an athlete. 
He stands six feet, two inches. His 215 pounds 
are spread harmoniously of this frame. His wide 
reputation of basketball prowess comes natural- 
ly, as his alma mater has been a consistent and 
conspicuous national leader in the sport. 

Subordination of other sports at the Brook- 
lyn institution has minimized adequate press at- 
tention of our hero’s remarkability in them. But 
Dolly is a whale of a guy in either basketball 
or football. 


OLLY played offensive end on the L.I.U. 

gridiron squad. On defense he was often 
shifted into the secondary as a halfback. Tom 
Meany declares he is one of the most dangerous 
open field tacklers he has ever seen. And Mr. 
Meany has been a qualified observer of sports 
for a long enough time to proffer authoritative 
opinions. 

There have been many brilliant pass receiv- 
ers among college lads in late years. For ex- 
ample, Larry Kelly, the magnificent Yale op- 
portunist; Ken Kavanaugh, from Louisiana 
State, who is setting the National pro league 
afire with his sparkling catches for the Chicago 
Bears; and Don Hutson, former Alabama flash- 
man, now with the professional Green Bay 
Packers, who caught Stanford dizzy in the 1935 
Rose Bowl classic. These boys played against 
stronger opposition in college, but Dolly has 
plucked some vagrant pigskins out of the air 
for touchdowns that even they couldn’t match. 


In two seasons Dolly racked up eight touch- 
downs. Offhand that doesn’t warrant the lift- 
ing of eye-brows. But when you consider that 
in either year the Blackbirds didn’t set the world 
ablaze as a scoring juggernaut, that’s not at all 
bad for an end. 


If there’s any doubt as to King’s football pro- 
ficiency, a consultation with Doc Spears, well- 
known coach of Toledo University, is recom- 
mended as a cure. Doc Spears’ migrations in 
football mentorship have deposited him in such 
various capitals of academics as Dartmouth, 
West Virginia, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Ore- 
gon. But in all his meanderings in this uncom- 
fortable profession. Doc has never seen any of 
his proteges forced to swallow as heavy dose of 
one-man poison as that dispensed his Spartians 
in the last two years by King. 


With his team behind by a count of 12-6, 
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in 1939 at Toledo, King pulled down an aerial 
and scampered across the goal line to knot the 
score as the final seconds on the electric clock 
ticked hurriedly away. A teammate converted, 
and L.I.U. triumphed 13-12. Toledo led 7-6 at 
Ebbets Field in Brooklyn last fall with King on 
the bench. Clair Bee reinserted him into the 
lineup, and on the first day he pulled down a 
30 yard pass and sprinted 38 more to clinch 
victory. 

Football was restored at L.I.U. in 1939 after 
it had been forsaken for eight years. It can 
easily be perceived that King made the wisdom 

f this revival stand up. 


Because of athletic retrenchment, baseball was 
temporarily shelved by the Blackbirds last year. 
Therefore, Dolly engaged in it only two years 
during his matriculation at Long Island. He 
spent most of his time as a catcher but cavorted 
in the outfield when relieved of the heavy du- 
ties behind the plate. Dolly is a robust slugger 
and, despite his weight, fairly fleet on the base 
paths. At Alexander Hamilton High in Brook- 
lyn, where he prepped, he clouted a blow which 
is remembered as the most tremendous drive 
from the bat of a Brooklyn scholastic player. 

Incidentally, King entered L.I.U. at the be- 
ginning of the February semester. That accounts 
for his departure with his sheepskin in mid- 
basketball season. 

King’s most complimentary quality is an 
unquenchable ardor for sportsmanship. Athletes 
have stealthy techniques in giving their com- 
petitors what is known in the vernacular of 
sports as the works”—certain little “niceties” 
designed to irritate or reduce one’s efficiency. 
King has no doubt endured more than his share 
of this variety of physical indignity. But seldom 
has he bothered himself to reciprocate. 


IMMY Powers estimates him thus: “Dolly 
King has won our respect, not because of his 
skill but because of his fine sense of sportsman- 
ship under trying conditions. Visiting athletes, 
in many instances, have gone out of their way 
to give the colored L.I.U. star the ‘business.’ 
I have seen it in basketball contests in the Gar- 
den and on football fields. But I have yet to see 
King follow the cynical slogan that ‘two wrongs 
make a right—cross.’ ” 

Referee Pat Kennedy, who has officiated in 
every single bargain-bill attraction at America’s 
basketball mecca, told Powers that he regards 
King as the cleanest athlete he has ever seen. 
Roughly 500 athletes annually pass through 
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Kennedy’s scrutiny in the Garden alone. Cou \t- 
less others are inspected in a rigorous cage © '[i- 
ciating program of seven days a week, soi e- 
times twice per day. 

“But,” he continued to Powers, “I don’t -ce 
how Bill stood a lot of that pain without {| xr- 
ing up. Many’s the time I’ve seen some pretty 
husky lads go to work on King, but not © ice 
have I seen him try to use his tremendous 
weight or size unfairly.” 

The most articulate tribute came in simple 
language from the mouth of the man who hias 
known him best during the past four yeurs, 
Clair Bee. “All during our associations as coach 
and player, Dolly has been a fine, clean genile- 
man and a credit to his race,” he enunciated 


he was awarded the basketball 

trophy, it was the second time within the last 
few months he had been honored for athleti 
distinction. Previously he had been awarded a 
counterpart to that trophy in acknowledgment 
of unusual competence. This was also a bestow- 
ment by L.I.U. schoolmates, which is a palpable 
indication of the high esteem his scholastic com- 
rades held for him. 


Being a Negro, King finds future possibilities 
in sports limited. He cherishes an ambition to 
become a public school teacher in New York 
City. Toward this objective he contemplates a 
post-graduate course at Columbia University 
or New York University to secure his masters 
degree in physical education. He would be very 
grateful to have a fling at pro football to help 
liquidate expenses such a pursuit would entail. 
But, as Bee intimated, he faces an almost in- 
superable racial barrier. 


Following his graduation Dolly signed with 
the newly formed pro quintet, the New York 
Flashes. Some rumors have it, however, that the 
Renaissance, famed basketball barnstormers, are 
making overtures to him. Should the Rens make 
this acquisition, it is quite rational to say that 
their celebrated dexterous passing _histrionics 
will be considerably enhanced for many years 
forward. 


In retrospect, King can look back upon a col- 
lege career stacked with fond memories in sport. 
In anticipation, he gazes a bit uncertainly—fer- 
vently hoping that tomorrow will be as kind as 
yesterday. Whatever his ultimate destiny this 
much is assured: Dolly is sure to bring glory to 
it and himself, and, as Clair Bee would put it, 
he will be always a gentleman. 
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@ By CHESTER B. HIMES 


hall looked at the pass and gave it back 
to him. “Return this to your mother,” 
he directed. “She will need it to get out again.” 

Then, ushering him into the hall at the end 
of the A & B cell block, he and the hall guard 
searched him. They ordered him to leave his 
cap and gloves on the hall-guard’s table. 

He was afraid they would take his cap, as 
it was tailored against regulations, so he turned 
it down atop his yellow pigskin gloves to hide 
the silk lining. When the guard ushered him 
around the corner of the C & D cell block into 
the long, gloomy visiting hall, with the sheer 
tiers of cells rearing overhead like the caves of 
cliff-dwellers, he was still thinking about the 
cap. 

Tables had been placed end to end down the 
concrete range of Ist C, the same kind that 
were used in the dormitories, only these had 
been scrubbed. The same backless benches par- 
alleled them. The visitors sat on the inside, next 
to the cells, and the convicts sat across from 
them. 

Several visitors, all women, had already ar- 
rived. They had spread lunches on the tables. 


T guard who was on duty in the visiting 


The convicts ate and did most of the talking, 
while the women just sat and listened. 

He walked down behind the benches. When 
he saw his mother, he stopped and stood there 
for a moment, very still, looking at her and see- 
ing her look at him, and seeing her love for him 
in her eyes even at that distance. A sharp, con- 
stricted pain came up in him, solidifying in his 
chest. 

She stood up and held out her arms and he 
hurried forward into them. They leaned across 
the table and kissed each other. He lost sight 
of her, but he could feel her hands holding very 
tightly to his arms, and after she had released 
him and he had sat down, he could still feel 
them. Neither of them had spoken. 

“I brought you something to eat, James,” she 
said finally, moving her hands around in the 
basket. “I brought you some scalloped oysters. 
You always liked scalloped oysters.” Her voice 
sounded very thin and hollow, as if it came out 
of the front part of her mouth instead of her 
throat. 

“Did you, mother? Let me help you, 
mother,” he said, but he did not look at her. 

She had been looking at him, now she looked 
at the basket in which all the while her hands 
had been moving without accomplishing any- 
thing. 

“Here is the tablecloth . . . and here are the 
napkins . . . and here are the plates,” she re- 
cited, taking them out of the basket. 

They spread the tablecloth very carefully, 
taking a long time. She smoothed out the 
wrinkles, and then began to take out the silver, 
piece by piece; and then the food. But it did 
not seem real to either of them; neither their 
actions, nor their being there, in that grimy, 
gloomy prison, sitting across from each other. 
Nor did their funny, ridiculous efforts to make 
it seem easy and natural seem real. 

There was a dish of scalloped oysters and 
some potato salad and some bread and butter 
and a jar of jelly and some cakes. 

“I didn’t bring you anything to drink,” she 
said in that light, weightless voice. “I couldn’t 
find anything to put any liquid in.” 

Since he had first looked at her, he had not 
looked at her again. He had been staring at the 
tablecloth and at the food; and now, when she 
spoke, he raised his eyes and glanced beyond 
her, through the open bars into a cell where 
the two bunks had been chained up for the day, 
at the basin in the cell, and at the shelf which 
held two pictures of two young women and a 
large, white jar and three bottles and two 
combs and one brush and a whiskbroom, and 
at a wine-colored lounging robe hanging on a 
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line strung obliquely across the cell, deep-colored 
against the yellow-calcimined walls. But he did 
not look at her. 

“That’s all right, mother, I don’t want any- 
thing to drink.” His voice sounded muffled and 
he cursed under his breath. “We get plenty to 
drink, all we want to drink,” he added, trying 
to sound more cheerful. 

“You look well, James.” 

His fork touched an oyster and moved it on 
the plate. “I feel fine, too, mother.” 

She was wearing a brown, woolen dress and 
the light brown, imitation caracul coat which 
she had worn, he recalled, for the past five 
winters. “Do they feed you well enough, 

ames?” 

Suddenly he realized that she was trying des- 
perately not to cry. 

“Oh, yes, they feed us pretty good,” he re- 
plied, attempting to smile, but suceeding only 
in spreading his lips into something of a grim- 
ace. It made him feel sick all up in the face, 
under and around his eyes. The muscles and 
the skin of his face felt sick, and his eyes felt 
sick such as his stomach sometimes felt. He 
knew that she wanted him to look at her; but 
his eyes were too raw and open, showing too 
much that would intensify her suffering. He sat 
there with his lips spread, toying with the 
oyster; he would have traded every hope of 
freedom for the power to smile. 

“Do—do they hurt you any, James?” she 
asked. 

“No, mother. It’s not all that bad.” Then he 
told her about the routine and the discipline. . . . 
“T was a porter in the coal company at first but 
now I have a job teaching school.” 

“T should think that would be nice,” she re- 
marked. 

“Tt’s all right; it’s fine.” 

“You're not eating anything, James,” she 
observed. 


HE stole a glance at her and quickly looked 
away. “I’m not hungry, mother. We just 
finished dinner.” 

But he noticed in that brief glance how red 
were her eyes from crying, and how swollen her 
eyelids and the flesh all around them. Her face 
seemed loose ; the skin was slack and fell in folds 
beside her jaws. It was as if some inner support 
which had held it in shape for all those years 
had broken apart in her grief. Her hair, show- 
ing beneath the brim of the made-over felt 
hat, seemed grayer. 

And suddenly he knew that it was not only 
because he did not want her to see the sickness 
and guilt and remorse in his own eyes that he 
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did not look at her; but also because he, him- 
self, did not want to see the grief and sudden 
age showing in her face, as if not seeing it wou!d 
keep it from being there. But he knew that it 
was there. He had known all along, even b-- 
fore he had allowed himself to think of it, tht 
it would be there. 

“I—I thought you liked oysters cooked thut 
way, James, that’s why I fixed them,” she sail, 
and he could hear a tear on each word, so hich 
and light and damp and filling up. She was 
trying so desperately not to cry. 

“IT do like them, mother,” he moved an 
oyster, lifted it to his mouth, lowered it. “How's 
Damon, mother ?” If he had put it in his mouth, 
he would have vomited. “Did he graduate, 
mother? Did—did he wear a blue suit to gradu- 
ation ?” 

“Yes, your father bought him a blue suit. 
He graduated this past Friday. I didn’t write 
because I planned on coming to see you. He 
received a medal for scholastic honors.” 

“He did?” 

“Yes, they would have given him the valedic- 
torianship if he had attended for the full four 
years.” 

“That's fine,” he said. “That’s great.” 

“But you're my baby, Jimmy,” she said. 
“You’re my baby.” And suddenly she was cry- 
ing. “Oh, my baby! My little baby!” 

“Don’t cry, mama, please don’t cry,” he said, 
touching her hand. “I’m all right, mama! I’m 
all right!” 

“Oh, my poor little baby! Why did you do 
it? Why did you do it?” 

“Don’t cry, mama,” he begged, holding help- 
lessly to her hand. “Please don’t cry.” 

After a moment she regained her control and 
dabbed at her eyes. When she took her hands 
down and held them in clasped restraint on the 
table top—her red, work-coarsened hands with 
cracked nails—he could not look at them with- 
out crying, too, so he looked away. 

“Every one was so nice,” she said in a 
choked voice. “They thought it was so remark- 
able for him to do so well.” 

“That’s swell,” he said. 

“They are going to give him a scholarship.” 

“They are? That’s swell. Where’s he going 
to college?” 

“He’s going to Athens, I think. He hasn’t 
decided yet.” 

“That’s a good school.” 

They were silent for a time. 

“Do you still say your prayers, James?” she 
asked. 

Hesitating, he lied, “Yes, mother.” 

“Things are not so hopeless as they seem, 
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Yes Sir! 


By JAMES E. ANDREWS 


LL day long.... 
A“ Yessir!” 
Clean white sheets and pillows. 
White man sleeping late: 
“Call me at eleven, boy.” 
“Yessar!” 


Beautiful lady wrapped in furs. 

Rich perfume and plenty of money: 
“Drive the car around, boy.” 
“Yessir!” 


Little white children, 

Being nasty to a poor black man— 
“You'd better not get sassy, Jones!” 
“Yessir!” 


One of these days I'll tell ’em: 
“Gawdammit, NAW!!” 


James,” she said. “The warden says that if you 
behave yourself and stay out of trouble you 
will receive time off.” 

“Did you see the warden?” 

“Yes, I was here before visiting hour began 
and he came out of his office and talked to me. 
He said you appeared to be a nice boy.” 

“He did?” 

“He said they held hope for you.” 

“He did? I haven't talked to him yet.” 

“He said in twelve or thirteen years you will 
receive a hearing by the parole board and that 
if you behave yourself you will be paroled.” 

“He said that, too?” 

“Do try to be a good boy, James,” she said. 
“You are young yet, you still have time to 
change.” 

“IT will, mother; I'll be a model con—” he 
broke off. “I mean a good boy; I'll be a good 
boy.” 

She took a Bible from the bottom of the bas- 
ket and gave it to him. “I want you to have 
this, James.” 

At sight of the book he gave a start, then 
caught himself and said, “Thanks, mother.” He 
took the book and thumbed through the pages, 
repeating in a choked voice, “Thanks, mother, 
this is very nice.” 

It was an old book with a worn, soft-grained 


leather binding. The words, The Holy Bible, 
were printed in gilt on the cover, and written 
in ink on the fly-leaf was his mother’s maiden 
name and the date, “June 13th, 1895.” 

“I had that before I was married,” she said. 

The leaves were very fine and slightly yel- 
lowed from age. 

“The time is up, madam,” the guard an- 
nounced from behind her. They had not seen 
his approach. 

Her fingers, folded on the table top and held 
so carefully, went rigid. Her whole body went 
rigid. Down the table, the other visitors stood, 
kissed, and prepared to leave. 

He stood, also, and she clambered slowly to 
her feet. They kissed again. Her lips were trem- 
bling and breaking up beneath his, and he 
prayed, God, please don’t let her cry anymore. 

As before, he could feel her hands holding 
very tightly to his arms, and when she released 
him, he could still feel them on his arms. 

“Tell Damon and dad I said hello, mother,” 
he said, looking at the food and at her nervous 
hands tearing her handkerchief to shreds; and 
at the funny-shaped box on the floor of cell 
No. 8. 

“Goodbye, James. I'll try to get down next 
month. Be a good boy and pray and read your 
Bible.” 

“Yes, mother, I will, mother. Goodbye, 
mother.” 

In all that time he had not looked at her 
again, and now he turned away, still not look- 
ing at her. He held the Bible tightly in his 
hand and went down the range. When he came 
to the table where he had left his tailored cap 
and pigskin gloves, he passed blindly by, having 
forgotten them. 

But just before he stepped through the door- 
way into the prison yard, he turned and looked 
back. Down at the other end of the long, dimly- 
lit range, flanked on one side by the C cells, 
rising in a sheer, steel cliff to the concrete ceil- 
ing which hung sixty feet overhead, and on the 
other by the grimy, cell-house wall, with its 
barred, dingy windows, keeping out the sun- 
light, he saw her standing there after all the 
others had gone, very small in the middle of all 
that immense masonry erected to confine con- 
victs such as he, picking up the food which he 
had not eaten after she had prepared it and 
brought it down to him, and putting it back 
into the basket to take home for a warmed-over 
meal, so slow and so old, her suffering discern- 
ible even from where he stood; and he thought 
of all the times she had said to him, “James, 
do try to be a good boy, the things you do hurt 
mother so.” 
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tablish as they cooperate and contend 

with each other for the necessities and 
the goods of life have a large influence on their 
politics, their religion and their other cultures. 
The economic activity is not the primary mo- 
tive or the chief goal: but the chief objective 
is life,—the desire for and the quest of life. But 
since life and its attributes are the greatest things 
in our material world, and since food, clothing 
and shelter are essential in human living, the 
economic has become almost as primary as the 
first principle itself. 

Wherever civilization in any degree exists, 
there is the economic motive, an economic root. 
Life seeks the goods necessary for living. Human 
institutions, therefore, have an economic ele- 
ment in their origin: family, tribe, klan; agri- 
culture, animal culture; villages, towns, cities, 
states, nations; classes, castes, races. Wars, trea- 
ties and reformation have an economic root. 
Directly or indirectly the economic is the soul 
of science and the inspiration of inventions. And 
it is at least the respected patron of all the arts. 
If life is so shot through by economic threads, 
the creation and the solution of its problems 
must follow economic patterns. 

It is an exaggeration to say that the economic 
is the sole cause for the actions of men: or while 
the economic need may have created the fam- 
ily or the tribe or the state, this human organ- 
ization itself becomes a motive in the habits of 
men, as an almost primary need, and may even 
react on the evolution of the economic system. 
Such human institutions may be less of a motive 
among the lower animals, which live from stim- 
ulus to stimulus, and from minute to minute; 
but the human animal has long memories, far- 
reaching imaginations, and large ambitions. In 
human society the pursuit of food, clothing and 
shelter has become involved with other herd 
activities, and has become very intricate and 
complicated. 

For example, slavery is an economic institu- 
tion: in its beginning it has little regard for class 
and almost none for race. But it develops a class 
feeling, and when it follows a race line, class 
and caste become identified with race. 


The first Africans brought into the English 
American colonies were in the working class, 
which was a slave system, made not for Africans 
but made for white Europeans by white Euro- 
peans. Those first Negroes in Virginia were sold 
into indentured servitude, like the white slaves 
who preceded them, and like others of both 
races that were brought in for some years after 
that time. This was slavery for a term of years. 
There was no dominant color prejudice, for 
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Te rules and regulations which men es- 


and Race 


@ By WILLIAM PICKENS 


white and black slaves at first were worked side 
by side and housed in the same slave pens. The 
ownership of property in men was an old Euro- 
pean institution. But these black slaves were 
from a different continent than Europe, were 
not related to the master class as were the 
white slaves, and were not of the white man’s 
religion and culture. These distinctions, far 
more than color and ethnological differences, 
were bound to develop color complexes and 
create “race problems.” But the foundation of 
these problems rests in the economic base. And 
the black slaves were soon to outnumber the 
white slaves, because it was more economical 
te catch blacks in farther away Africa than to 
buy whites in Europe. The trade in blacks was 
better business for the slave-catcher. 

Then, too, it was more comforting to a slave 
system dominated by white masters to have 
black slaves from an alien continent: the 
Christian met more toleration among other 
Christians, if he held non-Christian slaves ; simi- 
larly if a European held African slaves,—if 
whites held black slaves. That is how class, caste 
and even race, got mixed up in this essentially 
economic institution. That made it not only 
more economical to get blacks from Africa than 
whites from Europe, but also easier in America 
to control blacks than whites. 

When “race” becomes identified with eco- 
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nomic interest, there is a race problem. The eco- 
nomic barrier is the strongest component in any 
bar between races. For almost 250 years in 
America the Negro was not only very valuable 
property for the life of the master’s body, but 
also very serviceable to the life of the master’s 
pride and caste feeling: it was said that if a 
white man of the 1850's owned lands and 
houses and farms and cattle, these things stayed 
at home when he traveled and could not be 
seen, but that if he could have but two Negroes 
tagging along after him, carrying his burdens 
and attending his wants, these were visible and 
impressive and ever-present symbols of his dis- 
tinction. 

The fact that European slavery was set back 
and made worse after being transplanted to the 
money-making enterprises of the New World, 
shows how dominant was the economic motive. 
In Europe, with the exception of Portgual, the 
slaves were practically all of the white race. 
Therefore, while we developed a color complex 
in America, they developed class complexes in 
Europe. Even the Third Reich, whose Hitler 
speaks so nastily of the Negro, cannot yet treat 
Negroes as badly as they are treated in South 
Carolina. There is no fundamental difference 
between man in Mississippi and man in Eng- 
land. English colonials who have operated long 
in South Africa or in India, develop similar com- 
plexes on race and color to those found in Mis- 
sissippi. This is better illustrated by the fact that 
while whites in Mississippi do not like kinky- 
haired blacks, Britishers in India do not like 
straight-haired blacks. A wooly-haired Mississippi 
Negro, visiting London, is treated with far less 
contempt by such a British colonial from India 
than is a straight-haired Hindu. But that same 
Hindu, in Mississippi, with his straight hair, his 
turban and his outlandish name, would be ac- 
corded far better treatment than any black 
citizen of all that state. These facts seem con- 
tradictory until we reflect that the British colo- 
nial has been in economic and other competition 
with the Hindu, while the white Mississippian 
has been in competition with the more or less 
wooly-haired American colored people. 

The motive to keep the blacks down, for ex- 
ample, is more economic than racial: the eco- 
nomic aim, of course, takes every advantage 
which the color or race distinction offers. The 
aim is fundamentally economic, only second- 
arily racial. The race and color derive import- 
ance from becoming the signals, the cues for 
the operations of our psychoses; the black face 
shows instantly where one belongs in our scheme 
of things. He belongs there, and we put him 
there, without further question, — and even 


sometimes against our best economic interests 
of the moment. That is how a race complex, 
full-grown, may sometimes seem to contradict 
the very economic motive which gave it birth. 
A slave system of long duration may become 
unprofitable, almost disastrously so, but it has 
become mixed up and identified with our pride, 
our caste-feclings and our convictions about 
proper “race relations’, —- and perhaps even 
with our religion. It has been sanctioned, regu- 
lated and especially protected by the statutes 
of our legislature. It is not only custom but law. 
Not only do the newspapers and other cur- 
rent publications support it, but also the think- 
ers and the writers of books. The philosophers 
about race and races will be consistent with our 
morals and our religion, and specially agreeable 
to the prevailing economic system. In all such 
philosophies the exploited, the under-dog, is 
inferior. Usually even God is alleged to be the 
prime instigator, in efforts to close the argument 
and to lend finality to the conclusions. 

No change in a slave system will occur with- 
out a corresponding change in the economic 
system. Individual reformers, moral and _ reli- 
gious, may have inveighed against it for many 
years, but it will not disappear until the eco- 
nomic interests of the masses of men are served 
by its disappearance. Western world slavery lost 
its economic profitableness in the British Em- 
pire before it ceased to be profitable in the ex- 
British colonies of the United States,—there- 
fore the British abolished it first. Slavery had 
become unprofitable in the industrial northern 
states of the Union, while it was still profitable 
in the agricultural South. The economic con- 
flict between slave production in Mississippi and 
free-labor production in Massachusetts had at 
least as much to do with the irrepressible con- 
flict of national forces as had the writings of 
Garrison and Harriet Beecher Stowe or the 
speeches of Phillips and Frederick Douglass. 


It is often asserted or implied that heredity 
and instinct play a fundamental and major role 
in the creation of race problems. But people 
transferred from one country to another in their 
baybyhood grow up with the race attitudes of 
the new country,—which would not be true if 
they were led only by instinct. If their elders 
come along with the babies, of course, the eld- 
ers bring along with them many of the com- 
plexes of the old country, and the growing young 
are influenced by this contact also. A Mississip- 
pi baby brought to Massachusetts and freed ab- 
solutely from Mississippi influences, would grow 
up with the Massachusetts attitude on the ques- 
tions of race. And we all know that a north- 
erner brought up under Mississippi influences, 
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becomes a most typical Mississippian. Racial 
attitudes, are, therefore, not instincts but incul- 
cations. If color prejudice were an instinct, the 
child would have more of it and the adult less, 
for reason and experience modify such an in- 
stinct. We find in fact that such an instinct ex- 
ists not at all in the little child, but becomes 
evident and grows as the child grows into adult- 
hood. If there were economic democracy, and 
if the children did not have to eat out of the 
hands of their parents, the most vexing race 
problems could be solved in one generation. But 
the little child is born into a world that is al- 
ready full of laws, customs, books and psychoses. 
Ninety-nine percent of his social attitudes are 
handed to him ready made. 

The changing of impressionable grown-ups 
illustrates the same truth: that environment 
rather than instinct creates race attitudes. A 
Mississippian in New York City may eat calmly 
and contentedly in the same dining room with 
black people, because in New York City it will 
not spell economic ruin for him to do so. And 
we have seen white people from America, even 
from its South, dancing merrily with black peo- 
ple in other parts of the world. Certainly the 
economic in its largest sense has a large influ- 
ence over the formation of our manners. 

The history and the present situation of the 
Jew illustrate the need of caution in distinguish- 
ing between the pretexts and propaganda and 
the real motives of prejudice. We hear much of 
the Jew’s religion, of his culture, of his clan- 
nishness and his “Jewishness,” but we notice 
that no movement against him ever tries to les- 
sen his Jewishness but always endeavors to lessen 
his economic power and his money bag. That 
the major attack is upon the Jew’s economic 
position indicates what the major passion is. 
The Jew is damned for his skill in trade and 
commerce by many who have not reflected that 
these qualities are not ethnic, but are the result 
of his exclusion for many years from the pro- 
fessions, from politics and from other societal 
functions that were coveted by the masters of 
the countries where his race was resident. The 
Christians of yesteryear regarded all money- 
lending at interest as “usury” and usury was 
supposed to be a sure path to hell. Therefore, 
money-lending was turned over to the Jew, 
who instead of going to hell, went into bank- 
ing and big financial businesses and developed 
great skill in those lines. Then when the Chris- 
tian got ready to make war on other Christians, 
he had to borrow money from the Jew. 

In his attacks on the Jew, Hitler uses many 
words about race, but the practical applications 
of his policies always lead toward the economic 
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robbery of Jews. Their history, their religio:,, 
their skills, their aggressiveness, and most of 
their virtues become simply reasons for takin: 


away their properties. If a Jew commits 4 
crime in Paris, it becomes an excuse for depriy- 
ing peaceable and law-abiding Jews of their 
property in Berlin. Race prejudice always seeks 
profits as the reason for its existence and the 
food for continuing its life. 

In America the Jew in the southern statvs 
has enjoyed more nearly equality with the dom- 
inant class, not because of any superior liberal- 
ity of that class in the South over the simila: 
class in the North, but because of the influence 
of the great black problem of the South. On the 
background of that problem in Georgia, the 
Jew loomed simply as another “white man.” 
No society can support more than one first-class 
race problem at a given time, and race hatred 
must be concentrated to be most effective. If a 
tenth part of the German people had been 
African blacks and browns, whom Germany 
had already exploited for 300 years, then even 
an Adolf Hitler could never have swung the 
German nation into disastrous attacks upon a 
part of the population numbering less than one 
percent and known as Jews. The more than 
ten times as many Negroes would have been a 
shield to the small number of Jews. In the 
northern part of the United States, where there 
had been few Negroes for hundreds of years, 
the Jew has found lines more tightly drawn 
against him than in the southern parts. Even 
Harvard University moved to limit the Jews 
of its student body to a certain maximum per- 
centage, in the clannish feelings generated by 
the first World War. 

The color along our color line may be what 
makes it more distinct to the eye, but it is not 
what gives it strength. Its economic clements 
are its real substance. Take away its economic 
strands and the line becomes more elastic: in 
the colonies and in many of our states during 
the first one hundred years of the nation, when 
the Negro blood in an individual was below a 
certain maximum, he was taken into the “white” 
race. Not until after the Civil War did some of 
our southern states get around to the legal posi- 
tion that just one drop of black blood is sup- 
posed to make a full-blooded Negro,—when it 
is known. Long before that time, many mixed- 
blooded people had been taken into the white 
race. Now, notice: these lighter-skinned Negroes 
were, as a Class, economically better off than 
the blacks. Some of them were the children of 
their masters, and had been given better chances 
to grow up and prosper, and all of them be- 
cause of their lighter skins had felt some of the 
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slave restrictions relaxed for them. The slave- 
holding caste for generations felt it the better 
part of wisdom to take this economically well- 
set-up class out from among the slaves and in 
among the slave-owning people. 

Every exception made for servants and for 
other underlings of a proscribed race belittles 
the color line and gives the lie to the importance 
of race distinctions. It shows that the economic 
js more important than the ethnic line. We 
have seen a city park in Alabama, labeled: 
“Negroes and Dogs Not Allowed,” but—black 
servants were admitted with their white charges. 
Pullman cars, hotels, restaurants and a hundred 
other economic institutions find it difficult to 
be consistent about racial distinctions. There is 
something ridiculous about telling a man that 
he is not fit to sit on the same floor of a theatre 
with you, and yet admitting that he is plenty 
good to stick his hands into your food before 
you can stick it into your mouth. Why should 
the economically independent Negro be more 
objectionable than a servant, unless it be the 
economic element that makes the difference? 
Such a practice rules out pigment as the basis 
for objection, and leaves the economic as the 
only differential. 

Also, let us note our different attitudes to- 
ward foreign Negroes who come, temporarily 
or for longer times, into our midst. For ex- 
ample: two thirds of the population of Cuba 
are what would be called Negroes, if they had 
been raised in South Carolina,—but when they 
come into Miami from Havana, they march 
right into the “best” hotels and register simply 
as “Cubans.” There is a far bigger percentage 
of Negro blood in the Antilles and in the Carib- 
bean, and even in Central and South America, 
than in the United States. But when people 
from these islands and from Latin-America 
come into the United States, they are just Pana- 
manians or Porto Ricans, or “South Americans.” 
We have created a racial set of complexes here 
which it is difficult to apply beyond our borders. 
The people of Hawaii are a Negroid people, 
mixed with elements from the regions south of 
Asia, and many a Hawaiian has more Negro 
blood than many a colored American,—but in 
our custom they are just Hawaiians. They are 
not in economic competition with us, and so 
they are very picturesque and charming. If the 
few thousand of these people that are alive in 
the Hawaiian Islands had been for ten genera- 
tions in Virginia, their charm would long ago 
have been ignored by race prejudices, if not ac- 
tually destroyed by economic-racial attack. When 
the Indian was a rival and competitor of our 
life, “the only good Indian was a dead Indian,” 


but now that he is reduced below the level of 
any possible competition, he has become a rather 
romantic fellow in story, novel and cinema. 

Our opposition to economic equality is the 
real basis of most of our inter-racial evils. Our 
national constitution prevents our having color- 
bar laws like those of South Africa, but our 
segregation, statutory and customary, tends to 
serve the same purpose,—to keep the weaker 
race in the lower economic stratum by limiting 
its earning opportunities. There have been “Ne- 
gro jobs” in America, whether by law or cus- 
tom. The higher the level of work, the more 
stringent is our segregation technique, and yet 
“race purity,” the usual pretext, is just as well 
if not better protected among skilled workers 
and professionals, who earn more, than among 
those who slave with their hands, shoulder to 
shoulder, for a bare living or for less. Down to 
the New Deal at least, there was little opposi- 
tion to Negro hotel servants, but grim opposition 
to Negro clerks in the government or depart- 
ment stores; and yet it is easy to believe that 
Negro hotel servants are at least just as menac- 
ing to race purity as Negro clerks in stores and 
government offices could ever be. The fewer 
Negro skilled workers are no more menacing to 
the racial line than are the greater number of 
Negro unskilled workers, but the skilled worker 
is a greater menace to the economic line. We 
admit that if a people are let up economically, 
they will be let up in other ways; for then 
there is no further motive for keeping them 
down. 

And what underlies the desire to disfranchise 
a minority race? Certainly color, as such, has 
nothing to do with voting, as such. But voting 
has much to do with economic power: a dis- 
franchised group can be exploited with impun- 
ity,—even robbed. We can find that the wish 
to disfranchise Negroes goes hand in hand with 
the desire to keep economic advantage of them. 
The Jews of Germany were not ousted from 
citizenship simply because of race: if the Jew 
were of a nature to be easily suppressed eco- 
nomically without being decitizenized, the idea 
of taking away his citizenship would hardly 
have arisen. But a republic and its laws are 
constructed for the protection of minorities, and 
there is no way to take utter economic advan- 
tage of any minority as long as it can vote, and 
so play the role, once in a while, of the “balance 
of power” in elections. 

As to lynching: both race fears and race anti- 
pathies are secondary in this. Nobody is afraid 
of a Negro as an individual, and on reflection 


it is clear that violent suppression of race in- 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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EEP down in south Georgia, while in 
D the village of Homerville near the Oke- 

fenokee Swamp, I became fearful of 
losing contact with the hurly-burly of life. The 
cultural advantages my first “professional posi- 
tion” offered would not suffice. How could I, 
the 1935-36 principal of a three-teacher “high 
school,” keep abreast with the time on an in- 
sulting “salary” of $50 per month? Budgeting 
was more than a nice-sounding word—it was 
both a necessity and an art if one was to escape 
the pang of poverty that hovered over this town 
of approximately 1,500 turpentine workers. 


After serious reflection I remembered the 
“gospel sheet” of my favorite college instructor 
—The New York Times. That was my solu- 
tion—I subscribed to the New York Times be- 
cause it carried “All The News That’s Fit To 
Print.” After all, if one newspaper published 
“all the news that’s fit to print,” what more 
could be asked? 


Many Negroes are still obsessed by the euphe- 
mistic auditory tang of the world renowned by- 
line, “All The News That’s Fit To Print” and 
believe that news not appearing in the Times 
is of necessity unfit to print, or at best, does not 
really matter. No one should attempt to dis- 
credit the bulk of the voluminous news carried 
by this American institution, but surely one 
should seriously consider the worth of the news 
the Times omits—which is unfit to print, as its 
slogan would unconsciously have you believe. 


Contrary to the belief of many, the New York 
Times is no morning bible or evening prayer 
book. Since 1937 I have sensed this fact and 
have rigorously questioned the validity of its 
slogan, but being a Negro I was ever cautious 
of presenting an expose lest I fall into the pitfall 
of being too sensitive, without wisdom, courage, 
and the sense of reality which too often typifies 
the expressions of a persecuted people. It was 
only last year that a distinctly new and different 
kind of newspaper appeared on the public scene 
that gave adequate foundation to present my 
interpretation without fear of distorting the 
vision of many through brazen generalizations. 
This new newspaper was PM, New York City’s 
newest daily, which fosters “a ceaseless crusade 
to make democracy a reality.” 


The New York Times and PM possess only 
one obvious element in common—neither one 
carries comics. Both carry news, but too often 
news in one is not news in the other. Since news 
is scarcely a standardized commodity this should 
not seem strange. But one cannot forgive a 
paper that proposes to carry “all the news that’s 
fit to print” for passing up and/or playing down 
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“Fit To 


@ By S. WYCLIFFE GARLINGTON 


significant news stories concerning America’s 
Negro citizens. 


It is an established fact that the Negro does 
not receive his “just space and position” in the 
dailies, and surely there must be a reason. The 
New York Times slogan implies that the cover- 
age of Negro life it omits is unfit to print. Since 
the Times and PM are published in the same 
city, let us become cognizant of what is un/it 
by comparing the significant contents of these 
newspapers bearing on the Negro for three 
months—from January 1, 1941 through March 
31, 1941. Items appearing in either of these 
papers outside of this period are not considered 
in this treatment. 


Awarps. Of all the items appearing in the 
Times, Marian Anderson received the most dig- 
nified treatment. The fact that she won the 
highest honor Philadelphia bestows, the 1940 
Bok Award, along with $10,000, was covered 
in an excellent article; a stimulating editorial 
on her struggle from poverty to “riches” and 
fame, and a “careless” description of her as a 
“negro contralto” under a photo in the Times’ 
exclusive rotogravure picture section—note the 
small “n.” PM only ran a small picture of the 
artist and briefly mentioned this event. 

Richard Wright, author of best selling Native 
Son and 1940 recipient of the Spingarn Award 
for outstanding Negro achievement, was given 


‘ 
I 

‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


a pronounced position in the Times. PM did 
not cover this item. 

fhe 1940 Honor Roll of Race Relations re- 
ceived conspicuous treatment in the Times, 
but it emphasized the six white honorees and 
barely mentioned the twelve accompanying Ne- 
eroes. PM gave equal emphasis to each of the 


honorees, 


Books. Sharecroppers All, by A. E. Raper 
and I. DeA. Reid, and Let My People Go, by 
Henrietta Buckmaster, received a full page each 
in the Times Book Review Section. The former, 
an account of both Negro and white sharecrop- 
pers, was considered “a grim but able study of 
the American South ;” while the latter, a stir- 
ring account of the underground railroad and 
the abolition movement, was rightfully styled 
“a fine piece of work.” PM did not carry a 
comment on these or any other book on the 
Negro—-probably due to the space limitations 
of its comparatively minute weekly book review 
section. 


THEATRE AND Sports. Almost unerringly 
the Negro received his proper space and position 
in the Theatre, Radio, and Sports Sections’ of 
the Times. The race’s development in these 
departments is apparently “fit to print.” How- 
ever, in spite of the Times’ brilliant review of 
the play ative Son as “a powerful drama,” it 
was nevertheless superficial in stating that 

. . it lacks the stinging enlightenment of the 
last third of Mr. Wright’s novel” without giving 
reasons for this vague general comment. PM 
was more penetrating in its review of the play 
by itself and as “a tragic case history of a mor- 
ally mangled victim of society and circum- 
stances.” PM pointed out the distortion of the 
play and misrepresentation of the book by say- 
ing in part: 

“The social indictment of Native Son .. . loses... . 
We do not get the book's downpressing, unanswerable 
charge against the white race for crushing and crippling 
the black one, for selfishly producing thousands of Bigger 
Thomases at every step. The indictment is there . . . 
but Bigger unfortunately seems rather more the victim 
of circumstances than of society.” 


Tue Speci Case. The Spell case of Con- 
necticut was treated more extensively by the 
New York Times than any other item about 
Negroes. Throughout the coverage the Times 
was pro-Strubing, yet played down the story 
because, seemingly, the honor and integrity of 
a Nordic woman was at stake instead of the 
hideous act of a beastly Negro. This attitude 


was expressed between the lines when the Times 
seemed to have lamented the acquittal and at- 
tempted to console its readers by closing the 


story with these words: “. . . if Spell had been 
convicted he would have faced a maximum 
prison term of thirty years.” 

PM’s coverage of this case was more or less 
straightforward and pro-Spell. It went so far 
as to show clearly that the trial was “a fair 
one,” that Spell was cleared because the race 
issue was barred from court, and that the crux 
of the case was that “there must have been 
an arrangement, an agreement.” 


Speecu. A speech on the Negro by Edwin 
R. Embree of the Rosenwald Fund was report- 
ed by the New York Times and by PM. The 
Times stressed the point that Embree himself 
was making an indictment. A small headline 
informed: “Treatment of Negro Attacked by 
Embree—lIt Is Most Striking Flaw in Our Dem- 
ocracy, He Says at Yale.” PM gave this revela- 
tion a conspicuous position with twice the space 
above under the caption of “Negro Status Called 
Loss To Democracy.” 


Exciusives. Two exclusive features ap- 
peared in the Times and both reflected remnants 
of a slave culture. One was an account of the 
Gullahs of the South, “the most primitive Ne- 
groes in the U. S. . . . who inhabit the islands 
in the marshes of the coasts of South Carolina 
and Georgia.” The other article lauded Harry 
Parker, ex-slave and Capitol servant whose 
grandfather was the body servant to George 
Washington. 


Front Pace Heapiines. It would be grossly 
unfair to say that the Times goes in for em- 
phasizing criminal activities of Negroes like cer- 
tain southern dailies, but during this study the 
Negro received front page attention only once 
—an account of the Strubing-Spell Rape Case. 
At the same time the Times placed on the last 
page of Section One its article about Spingarn 
Medalist Richard Wright, recipient of the high- 
est award for Negro achievement. In contrast 
to this, PM printed the Spell decision on page 
13 and ran on its front page the headline, 
“Survey Finds Aircraft Firms Bar Negroes.” 


In addition to the above, PM carried eight 
other front-page headlines on such subjects as 
the N. Y. “slave markets,” a Negro judged Best 
Dressed Man in 1940, the firing of 15 messmen 
by the Navy, Harlem’s 369th, Joe Louis and 
Bojangles, Negro housing, success of colored 
youth in Golden Glove Tournament, and the 
Harlem bus picket campaign. The New York 
Times not only failed to place these items on 
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its front page, but mentioned only one—sub- 
merging in the sports section the fact that eight 
of the nine 1941 amateur boxing champions 
were Negroes. 


Pace Pictures. Picture “reporting” has al- 
ways been the clearest, most effective way to tell 
a story. The Times’ marked weakness in this type 
of news coverage is probably due to its host of 
readers who would rather scan ads and financial 
data than pictures of the hurly-burly of life. . . 
The Times did not present one page picture or 
page of pictures of Negroes. 


PM presented to the public fourteen pages of 
pictures of Negroes and one half-front-page pic- 
ture. It ran full page pictures of Willie Best, 
movie comedian ; of Tommie Lee Ward, student 
at Columbia U.’s Teachers College; and of 
three-year-old Marguerite Sneed, who appears 
in the motion picture “Blossom In The Dust.” 
In addition to these three page pictures, PM 
also carried eleven pages with 41 pictures of the 
following Negro characters: the best dressed 
man in 1940, Katherine Dunham, Joe Louis, 
Harlem’s 369th, the Harlem Home Guard, and 
two families “who wage a battle against filth 
and disease and for human dignity” in a dilapi- 
dated New York tenement. 


Derense. The New York Times used many 
lines of copy on defense, but carried not one 
militant expression on or against Jim-crowism 
in the government and industry. Instead it 
sought to explain the logic of the Army’s dis- 
criminatory policies. On the other hand, 
PM revealed that fifteen Negro sailors were fired 
from the Navy because of a letter protesting 
that because of race they were unable to ad- 
vance higher than mess attendants, and that 
aircraft firms bar Negroes from employment. 
PM not only investigated these sailors’ “unde- 
sirable discharge” which the Navy defended, 
but publicly requested and received employ- 
ment in the scrap iron and metal industry for 
one of the young men who was kicked out of 
the Navy. PM also reported the unusual case 
of a Connecticut draft director who balked the 
Army’s anti-Negro discrimination tactics. The 
Times overlooked these items. 


“Stave Markets.” A series consisting of six 
special articles, two editorials, and a number of 
pictures concerning the plight of domestic work- 
ers in New York City appeared in PM. The 
story was almost wholly concerned with the 
troubles faced by Negro women in search of em- 
ployment. A streamer headline revealed their 
predicament as a fruit of the depression, with 
the “econor=:- plight of Negroes as basic cause 
of social sore.” 
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The New York Times completely overlooke 
this tragedy, but did manage to submerge a. 
afterthought in a small column called “Foot 
notes on Headlines,” by stating that employ- 
ment stations would be established to counter 
act evils of street corner marts or curbstone em 
ployment centers. 


To vivify clearly the horror of the “slav: 
markets” PM carried a page and a half of pix 
tures showing Negro women trying to secur 
heavy, dirty work of periodic house cleanin: 
at about 25 cents per hour. The Times’ dea! 
ear to this situation signified that perhaps 
nothing was wrong with it. “Here are certain 
women who want a little work done, and cer- 
tain other women who want to make a littk 
money and are willing to work for it. So they 
get together, in a rather primitive but effective 
way, strike a bargain, trade work for money, 
and everybody’s happy. What’s wrong with 
that?” asked PM before it answered its own 
question in these words: 


“Nothing—1if you’re willing to see women exposed to 
all kinds of inclement weather, rain, cold, snow, broiling 
heat, in order to get the chance to work. Nothing 
if you're willing to see women paid a pittance for ardu- 
ous toil. Nothing—if you're willing to see girls fresh 
from the backwoods South standing around on street 
corners day after day receiving what are euphemisti- 
cally called immoral advances. Nothing—if you're will- 
ing to see women in whom constant humiliation hardens 
into a corrosive core of bitter resentment, against their 
employers, against all strangers, against the world.” 


Boycotts. Harlem’s boycotting of New 
York’s buses to force hiring of Negroes in other 
than menial jobs was apparently not “fit to 
print” in the New York Times, but made front- 
page copy for PM. The D.A.R.’s refusal to 
allow Paul Robeson to sing in Constitutional 
Hall was covered in PM, but not in the Times. 


Hats made-to-order in Harlem by a Negro 
woman received a streamer and a fourth-page 
of pictures in a PM exclusive. PM’s fashion 
expert said they were “all sound styles and good 
values,” and were as good as, or were “no 
sillier than the lids on Fifth Avenue.” This was 
no “ad,”’—-PM does not sell advertisements. 


Best Dressep Man. PM disagreed with the 
1940 choice of The Custom Tailors’ Guild for 
Best Dressed Man in U.S.A. and conducted 
a three-day investigation among 70 leading tail- 
ors and clothing stores in New York City. The 
findings revealed that a Negro, 27-year-old Jack 
Marshall, was the tailors’ true choice. PM in- 
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fohnson and Ais Choir 


By VERNA ARVEY 


rated the fifteenth anniversary of his 

choir. A concert was given and his di- 
rector himself was interviewed by many jour- 
nalists. This homage was partly in tribute to 
the Choir and partly to his own intriguing per- 
sonality. For Hall Johnson has a truly fine mind 
and his witty way of turning a phrase has won 
for him as many admirers as has his music. 

In his chosen profession, Hall Johnson has 
succeeded because he discovered and developed 
something unique in choral arrangements, and 
because he backed it up with good, solid musi- 
cianship so that his work never descended to 
the status of mere “novelty.” In addition, he 
has learned to be true to himself and to his own 
personality. He knows what he wants, and he 
goes after it with every ounce of force he pos- 
sesses. He goes, for instance, to concerts and 
gallantly applauds the bad music as well as the 
good. “Why do you do that?” his friends ask 
him. 

“It must be beautiful,” he replies simply and 
pointedly, “because all these people are clap- 
ping. It must be very important to someone. It 
just isn’t important to me.” But in all fairness, 
it must be admitted that that tactful, generous 
attitude completely deserts him when there 
arises a circumstance in which his Choir is in- 
volved. At such times, nothing can 
induce him to say something is 
good when it isn’t, hz * possibilities 
when it hasn’t, or bears the ear- 
marks of worth when it is stupid. 
Then he discards tact in favor of 
frankness—-a frankness that is plain 
and direct and that immediately 
clarifies the situation. 

The history of the Hall Johnson 
Choir is unique. Johnson’s love for 
Spirituals dates back to his child- 
hood days in Athens, Georgia, 
when he gained an intimate un- 
derstanding of the very people who 
first sang them. He heard them 
from his grandmother, who had 
been freed when she was about 
thirty and who was then compara- 
tively young: a little over fifty. 
When he entered his eighth year, 


Ged months ago, Hall Johnson celeb- 


books he found in his father’s large library. 
Attending concerts then became a veritable fever 
with him—a fever that has not subsided to this 
day. Black Patti seemed to him, in his youth, 
like a sound from another planet. When this 
thought burst upon him, on one of the singer’s 
visits to Athens with her show, it may have been 
the spark that ignited a smouldering ambition 
to do something great for, with and by his own 
people. Yet, with all his intense love for music, 
young Johnson had never once considered it a 
means of earning a living. He wanted to be a 
painter ! 

As time went on, he realized that there was 
something he wanted and needed—something 
he couldn’t find in the South. He was in a state 
of mental rebellion. So, when the time came, 
he simply went away, never to return. All of 
his later progress was due to his own efforts, 
for he early learned that he could not depend 
on anyone but himself. When he discovered 
that the Conservatory to which he had applied 
for admission would not take him because of his 
color, he studied privately. 

Until 1915 he taught in New York. He played 
in the orchestra that accompanied the Vernon 
Castles, traveled with shows and was a member 


(Continued on Page 158) 


he was already jotting down tunes. The Hall-Johnson Singers Specialize in Furnishing Music for Pictures like 
He studied music and read the “Lost Horizon” and “Meet John Doe.” In “Green Pastures” they also acted. 
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Survey of 


NYA CHORAL GROUP TO BROADCAST 
CONCERT FROM HYDE PARK 


The National Youth Administration will sponsor a 
special radio broadcast of one of its Negro choral groups 
from the Hyde Park home of President Roosevelt on 
Sunday afternoon, May 11, from 5:30 to 6:00 o'clock, 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time, over the NBC Red Net- 
work, NYA Administrator Aubrey Williams has an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Roosevelt will speak during the broadcast and 
the NYA Philadelphia Negro Chorus will sing Jules 
Bledsoe’s “Ode to America” in its first performance on 
the air. Mr. Bledsoe, the world-famous Negro baritone, 
will sing the solo part in this composition, which he has 
dedicated to the President. 

The NYA Philadelphia Chorus is directed by Mr. 
Frank Hoxter, and this special broadcast is under the 
general supervision of Mrs. Nell Hunter, choral con- 
sultant. 


NEGRO FOREMAN OF PRINTING INK SHOP 
NAMED TO LOCAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


A Negro has been named to the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Advisory Committee on Defense Training, at the sug- 
gestion of the St. Paul Urban League. He is James 
Hughes, a member of the League’s Executive Board and 
a foreman at the Consolidated Printers Ink Corpora- 
tion—one of the largest industrial plants in St. Paul. 


James Hughes 


Month 


URBAN LEAGUE FELLOW ELECTED HEAD 
OF SOCIAL WORK STUDENT GROUP 


For the first time in the history of the New York 
School of Social Work, the country’s oldest recogniz <j 
social work school, a Negro student has been elected 4s 
president of Student Organization, the school’s official 
agency of student-faculty relations. Roger F. Gordon, 
of Philadelphia, who was awarded the 1940-41 Anthony 
Benezet Fellowship of the National Urban League, is 
the student holding this distinction. He was elected by 
600-odd fellow students from forty states and thirteen 
foreign countries. 


the 


Gordon is a graduate of Bluefield State Teachers Col- 
lege and attended the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work before winning the Urban League fel- 
lowship. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert H 
Gordon of Philadelphia and is a member of Alpha Phi 
Alpha Fraternity, being Eastern vice-president of that 
organization. 


* * 


TWO URBAN LEAGUE WORKERS CALLED 
TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT POSTS 

Two outstanding Urban League workers have been 
called to Washington for duty in the National Defense 
emergency, according to recent announcements. 


Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., executive secretary of the 
St. Paul Urban League, has been appointed field em- 
ployment assistant in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment where he will work with Dr. Robert C. Weaver. 

Reginald A. Johnson, secretary of the Department of 
Industrial Relations of the Urban League of Pittsburgh, 
has been placed on the staff of the National Youth 
Administration where he will assist in the development 
of policies, procedures, and techniques relating to the 
employment of supervisory personnel in the agency. 


* 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION CURATOR TO 
PAY HAITI A GOOD-WILL VISIT 


In line with the efforts of the United States Depart- 
ment of State and related institutions to foster the de- 


* * 


velopment of cultural relations among the American 
Republics, Dr. L. D. Reddick, curator of the Schom- 
burg Collection, is spending the month of May in Haiti. 
He is traveling as a representative of the New York 
Public Library and is making a survey of the cultural 
resources of the Republic of Haiti. 

He will attend the inauguration of the New Haitian 
President, Monsieur Elie Lescot, which takes place on 
May 15. Short visits will be made from Port-au-Prince 
to the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, and the Re- 
public of Cuba. The primary purpose of the trip is 
to arrange for the exchange of books and other litera- 
ture between libraries of the United States and those 
of Haiti and other island republics. 


* 
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A Self-Portrait of William H. Johnson 


NEGRO ARTIST GIVES ONE-MAN SHOW 
IN NEW YORK CITY GALLERY 

A one-man exhibition of paintings by William H. 
Johnson is being held in the Alma Reed Galleries, New 
York City, beginning May 4. Mr. Johnson is a Negro 
artist who has spent many years in Europe, giving twenty 
one-man shows in foreign cities. A native of Florence, 
S. C., he won the Harmon Foundation’s gold award for 
fine art in 1930. In Europe he traveled and studied in 
France, Norway, England, Denmark and Sweden. He 
returned to this country in 1939 and his work has since 
received high acclaim from New York critics. His paint- 
ings hang in more than a score of important collections 
in Europe and in several American museums. One of 
his works, “Chain Gang,’ was exhibited at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

* * 
DR. LAWLAH ELECTED TO DEANSHIP 
AT HOWARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Dr. John B. Lawlah, Jr., a graduate of Morehouse 
College in 1925 and for several years medical director 
and superintendent of Provident Hospital in Chicago, 
Illinois, recently was elected to the deanship of the 
Howard University Medical School, succeeding the late 
Dr. Numa P. G. Adams. 

Upon the completion of two years in the medical 
school at the University of Wisconsin, from which he 
received the master of science degree, Dr. Lawlah en- 
rolled at Rush Medical College, which graduated him 
with the doctor of medicine degree. Under a Rosen- 
wald Fellowship, he later took graduate work at the 
University of Chicago, which has since honored him 
by appointment as special assistant in roentgenology at 
Billings Hospital. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES REPORT JOBS 
FOUND FOR 76,000 NEGRO WORKERS 


Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt re- 
cently announced that more than 76,000 Negro workers 
found jobs in January through the nation-wide chain of 
state employment offices coordinated by the United 
States Employment Service. According to Mr. McNutt, 
Negre placements for January accounted for 21.1 per- 
cent of all the jobs filled by the State Employment 
Service—an increase of more than 10 percent over 
December, 1940. 

“The expansion of defense industries is undoubtedly 
responsible in large part for the increased demand for 
Negro workers,’ Mr. McNutt said. Indicative of the 
trend toward greater job opportunities for Negroes is the 
fact that in January Negro male workers—placed in 
jobs—outnumbered female workers by more than 10,000. 
Usually, placements of women predominate in many 
states because of the number employed in domestic 
service. 

In some instances—according to statistics gathered by 
the Bureau of Employment Security—the increase in the 
placement of Negro male workers showed a growing de- 
mand for such labor in defense production. In other 
instances, Negro industrial workers are filling jobs made 
vacant as a result of the movement of other workers to 
defense industries. 


* * 


JAMES C. EVANS APPOINTED VOCATIONAL 
ASSISTANT IN DEFENSE OFFICE 


Sidney Hillman, Associate Director of the Office of 
Production Management, recently announced appoint- 
ment of James C. Evans, director of Trade and Techni- 
cal Education at West Virginia State College, as voca- 
tional training assistant in the Racial Relations Section 
of OPM. 

Mr. Evans, coordinator of national defense training 
for Negroes in West Virginia, will be assigned to the 
office of Dr. Robert C. Weaver, who heads the newly 
created section which is concerned with the integra- 
tion of Negroes into the training and industrial phases 
of the national defense program. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE GRANTED $7,500 
TO SET UP GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The General Education Board has granted Hampton 
Institute $7,500 to assist the Institute in setting up one 
of the most extensive student personnel and guidance 
systems in any Negro institution of higher learning, it 
was announced recently by Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, 
president of Hampton Institute. 

This appropriation will aid Hampton in securing a 
highly trained coordinator of personnel and guidance, 
and provides for help in setting up a statistical service, 
doing test scoring, analysis and evaluation of some of 
the program for a period of two years. Hampton In- 
stitute will assume the ongoing expenses of the system 
at the end of this period. 
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URBAN LEAGUE INDUSTRIAL WORKER GETS 
SUPERVISORY POSITION WITH NYA 

Wendell P. Grigsby, assistant industrial secretary of 
the Urban League of Pittsburgh, resigned on April 1 to 
become supervisor of the Negro Program for District 3 
of the National Youth Administration of Pennsylvania. 
This district is composed of 24 counties in the western 
end of the state. 

* * * 

WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATOR CALLS 
DISCRIMINATION "UN-AMERICAN"” 


In a criticism of what he called “un-American” dis- 
crimination against the hiring of Negroes and aliens in 
industry, Brig. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, administrator 
of the wage and hour division of the Department of 
Labor, said recently that the national defense program 
was being deprived unnecessarily of skilled labor which 
it could use to full advantage now. He spoke at the 
second biennial convention of the Textile Workers of 
America, a Congress of Industrial Organizations affiliate, 
at the Hotel Capitol, Eighth Avenue and Fifty-first 
Street, New York City. 

* * * 
WASHINGTON ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT 
OF SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Forrester B. Washington, director of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, was elected second vice- 
president of the Southern Sociological Society at the 
close of its recent Annual Convention, which was held 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta. The election to this 
office makes Mr. Washington automatically chairman 
of the Division of Public Welfare of the Organization. 

* * 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER LITTLE ROCK 
SURVEYS NEGRO LIVING CONDITIONS 

A survey has just been made of the conditions under 
which Negroes live in Little Rock and North Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and published by the WPA Writers’ 
Program of that state. The survey was sponsored by 
the Urban League of Greater Little Rock, of which 
Ira E. Saunders is president and Clifford E. Minton is 
executive secretary. 

The completed study probes into the work and earn- 
ings of Negro wage earners; businesses within the racial 
group ; the professions, education ; religious life ; recrea- 
tion ; housing, health, juvenile delinquency, crime, social 
service and race relations. Remedies which should have 


far-reaching effects are suggested in each instance. 
* 


COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE AND ITS 
EXECUTIVE MARK 25th ACTIVE YEAR 

The Columbus Urban League soon will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence as a social work organ- 
ization. Simultaneously Mr. Nimrod B. Allen, its execu- 
tive secretary, will mark a quarter of a century of service 
in the field of social work among Negroes. 

Mr. Allen was executive secretary of the Spring Street 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. in Columbus when, in 1917. 
problems caused by thousands of Negro migrants enter- 
ing the community became acute. In an attempt on the 
part of local Negro citizens to meet some of these prob- 
lems and to cure them at their source, a group known 
as the Federated Social and Industrial Welfare Move- 
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ment was organized with Mr. Allen as general secretary. 
After this organization had operated about a year it be- 
came affiliated with the National Urban League. 

From this small beginning the Columbus Urb:n 
League grew to be one of the outstanding League 
branches in the country. Today it is a federation of five 
agencies with a staff of nine workers, a budget of nearly 
$16,000, and a membership of over 2,000 white aid 
colored citizens. 


Orcanizep Many Groups 

During its early years, under the guidance of Mir. 
Allen, the League organized in addition to its other 
activities the Ohio Conference of Social Work Among 
Negroes, the Colored Big Sisters, and the Friendly Sery- 
ice Bureau. The League also helped to set up the Alex- 
andrian Civic Center, later known as the Northwest 
Community Center. 

Among the accomplishments to date to which the 
League branch points with pride are the organization of 
Frontiers of America, the only national Negro service 
club in the United States; the development of Beatty 
Park Playground and the Big Walnut Country Club, 
which are among the finest outlets for outdoor recrea- 
tion for Negroes in central Ohio; and the organization 
of the Nut Club, a group of colored men interested in 
educational self-advancement. 

Partly as a result of the League's efforts the death 
rate of the Negro in Columbus has been reduced until 
it is now only one point higher than that of the white 
population ; Negro citizens of Columbus are housed in 
a more wholesome area than was previously the case ; 
the Negro crime rate has been considerably reduced ; 
and the trend in interracial understanding has been con- 
sistently upward. 


Nimrod B. Allen 
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Social Work Among Negro Giris 


A NICKEL AND A PRAYER (An Autobiography). 
By Jane E. Hunter. Cleveland: The Elli Kani Pub- 
lishing Company. $2.50. 


Datel as Hull House had its Jane Addams and the 

Y.M.C.A. its George Williams, so the Phyllis Wheat- 
ley Association had its Jane Hunter; and just as the 
Y.M.C.A. and settlement houses were founded as institu- 
tions to aid young people in their adjustment to an 
urban life characterized by hazards of congestion, poverty 
and crime, so did Cleveland's Phyllis Wheatley Associa- 
tion propose to meet the problems of young Negro wo- 
men seeking residence and a livelihood in an unfamiliar 
city environment. 

This little volume is the autobiography of Jane Edna 
Hunter, the founder and the present executive secre- 
tary of the Phyllis Wheatley Association of Cleveland, 
pioneer institution for social work among Negro girls 
in that city. It is an interestingly written portrayal of 
the life and struggles of an individual with an idea and, 
because of that fact alone, is worth the reading. But 
as George Bellamy’s introduction suggests, the story 
of Jane Hunter is the story of the Phyllis Wheatley 
Association, and thereby it can be considered required 
material for those who would have a reasonably com- 
plete picture of the type of adjustment, institutional and 
otherwise, which communities have made to the prob- 
lems affecting particular segments of their population. 

Interestingly enough, however, Miss Hunter did not 
launch her first letter of appeal, circulated in 1912, 
on the basis of the needs of Negro girls so much as in 
terms of the problems faced by the employer of domestic 
servants who had to put up with the ignorance and 
inefficiency of Negro servant girls. And yet this is of 
minor significance when set alongside the deep and 
continuing appreciation Miss Hunter has of the prob- 
lems of the girls she endeavored to help, an appreciation 
which grew out of her personal experience when she 
herself, fresh from the South, had unwittingly sought 
her first Cleveland lodging at the door of a house of 
prostitution. 

Part of the answer which Miss Hunter's association 
endeavors to give to the problem it faced was the pro- 
vision of suitable residence for unattached girls, but an- 
other part, just as important, was and continues to be 
the offering of training in domestic service. It is around 
this aspect of the program that most of the criticism 
Miss Hunter has received has centered, for here arises 
the old yet ever new debate between the protagonist 
of classical and the protagonist of vocational education 
for Negroes. The former has charged Miss Hunter with 
an acceptance of servant status for her people and a 
willingness to perpetuate a system of occupational segre- 
gation. Such a program, they feel, is degrading to the 
Negro girl because it deprives her of ambition to reach 
a higher economic status. 

Miss Hunter takes ample cognizance of these criticisms 
in this book and replies by saying she has never pro- 


New Books on Our Bookshelf 


posed domestic service as an occupation for girls whose 
capacity and opportunities are such that they can do 
better. Then, too, she refers to the broader value of 
such training in preparing girls for home making. She 
regrets the disdain with which so many people view 
domestic service and points to it as an area in which 
one of the strongest ties between the Negro and white 
races in America has been developed. 

Whether or not one completely agrees with the philo- 
sophy and policy of the author, her volume is both 
interesting and provocative. The conclusion which most 
readers will probably reach is that the battle of the 
Negro is along both fronts and that the relative em- 
phasis is dependent upon how rigidly lines of prejudice 
are drawn at any given time and how aware we continue 
to be of the essentially dynamic nature of our society, 
particularly in days of flux such as those in which we 
now live. 


—A. J. ALLEN, Jr. 

Student Flyers’ Handbook 

SO YOU'RE GOING TO FLY! By James L. H. 
Peck. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

NCE again James Peck has proved that the American 

Negro is capable of assimilating the essentials of 

modern aviation even though the industry apparently 

is doing its best to bar him from participation in its 

growth. 

Peck has wirtten this book, as he did Armies With 
Wings, simply as a qualified aviator writing about the 
subject he knows best and making it so clear and easily- 
understood that it might serve as a popular textbook 
for thousands of young men who are interested in en- 
tering the field. He does not bring up the question of 
the Negro in aviation at all, and yet by his own magnifi- 
cent writing performance in this difficult field he silently 
pleads for the right of the qualified colored flyer to 
participate in the industry's growth. Certainly there 
should be a place in the Air Corps for the author of two 
such comprehensive manuals on aviation as Peck has 
turned out. 

So You're Going to Fly describes what it’s like to be a 
pilot in peace-time and in days of war. It is divided 
into three parts. The first carries the student through 
his period of flying training, the second deals with some 
aspects of America’s air defense, and the third presents 
an insight into the business side of aviation as typified 
by the world’s greatest airline. 

The book is well-written and thoroughly accurate, and 
should interest anyone contemplating a career in avia- 


tion. —EDWARD LAWSON. 


New Books Received 


THE TREATMENT OF THE NEGRO IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS. By Marie Elizabeth 


Carpenter. 
SOUTHERN INDUSTRY AND REGIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. By Harriet L. Herring. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


Applications now being received for 
Summer School 


Seventy-third Year of Service began 
September 18, 1940 


10,833 Graduates from All Departments 
of the University 

Ten Schools and Colleges: Graduate School, College | 
of Liberal Arts, College of Medicine, College of Den-| 
tistry, College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering} 
and Architecture, School of Music, School of Law, 

School of Religion, and Summer School 


Registration Summer School, June 30, 1941 


For Announcements of the several 
Schools and Colleges and Appli- 
cations to enter, Address 


Registrar 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School | 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


ST. EMMA INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


ROCK CASTLE, VA. 
Founded 1895 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
St. Vincent Archabbe 

Offers specialized training in Vocational and in- 
dustrial courses. 

The department of agriculture includes in its pro 
gram: Stock-Raising, Dairying, Poultry Production, 
Truck-Farming. 

The Trades School offers technical and practical 
courses in Auto Mechanics, Electrical Construction, 
Masonry, ‘Plumbing and Steam-Fitting, Tailoring, Shoe 
Making and Repairing. 

A four-year standard High School course is given. 

Military Training, Athletics, Music. 
RATES KEASONABLE. 
For Catalog and further information address 


The Rev. Director, O.S.B. 


St. Emma 1 & A Institue, Kock Castle, Va. 


ECONOMICS AND RACE PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 147) 


creases amalgamation, because it subjects t! 

weaker race to the will of the stronger, an | 
ali amalgamation proceeds from the stro: 
through the weak, by the will of the stron 
Or is “rape” the reason why we lynch mo 
Negroes than any others? For many years, es 
since the statistics have been kept by scientis 
and university experts, the Negro race in Amer- 
ica has been shown to commit less rape tha 
any other race or racial group in the count: 

If, therefore, lynching were for rape, we shou 

be so busy lynching the others that we wou! 
hardly ever get around to the blacks. And w. 
often read in the papers that another Negro has 
been lynched for the murder or for violent 
“attack” upon a white man. Of course the 
papers do not say that the killing occurred in a 
dispute over money or property which the Ne- 
gro was claiming as his due, nor that th: 
“attack” was really a defense. If newspapers 
dared to be more explicit, we should find back 
of the crimes of violence economic causes: The 
Negro was trying to collect wages, or get wages 
raised ; or was objecting to terms and conditions 
of employment; or disputing about a crop sct- 
tlement; or even daring to organize with other 
Negroes to get more for his labor. If we only 
knew the facts, they would puncture the ro- 
mantic notions about the defense of woman- 
hood and the defense of the white race. 


‘ 


The Negro has never yet enjoyed full democ- 
racy in American public education. As a worker 
and consumer, he bears, at least, his full share 
of the tax burden. He gets fewer tax receipts: 
he is among the great body of indirect taxpay- 
ers, who pay their taxes through others who 
get the receipts. This public-education robbery 
is a considerable economic item; and _ besides, 
an ignorant minority can be more easily ex- 
ploited,—will do harder and directer work for 
less pay. 


“Race problems” in relief, economic secur- 
ity programs, national defense industries, and 
even in military defense have more economic 
motives than race and caste romanticism; to 
keep the proscribed brethren not only down, 
but out of the most profitable positions. This 
economic greed simply picks on the race that it 
can rob with the least expenditure of energy. 
That is why the extremists are at least half 
wrong when they assert that there is no race 
problem, but only economic problems. The 
race problem arises from the opportunities 
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THE ROBERT H. TERRELL 
LAW SCHOOL 
A Co-Educational Institution. 
‘Tenth Year of Service began September 23, 1940 | 
An approved law school offering a four-year 
evening course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 
Students enrolled from twenty-two states — 
and the District of Columbia. 


For further information address: 
Dean George A. Parker 


1922—13th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Rated by Southern Assoeiation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Purther information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President 


Training School for Teachers 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIQ 


A_ Pennsytvania Teachers College 


offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary 

(Primary, Crades 1-3).........- 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(intermediate, Crades 48) ..... 8.8. Degree 


3—Home Economics 
(Elementary and High School)...8.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)...... 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
* 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


1939 Placement Record—94.00% 


Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs 


A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 


All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 
Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President 


North Carolina College 


For Negroes 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS a 
Offering Courses Leading to Dregree of 
OF ARTS 
ACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
HELOR oF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
SACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN’S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
Schoo! of Massage and ical Cymnasticc 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York Y city, N. Y. 

Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
————__ 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 ) 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
| 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in cpening. closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and after the interests of cor- 


stud 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MOn. 3-3493 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 

COU RSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. 
and B.S. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. ¥ 
American Medical Association, University of M. 
Church. 

ave acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 


8 
DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, 
church and recreational workers. 


For information address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 


THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 

Liberal Arts 

Teacher Training 

Mechanic Arts 

Business Administration 

Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert. owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


which certain weak racial groups offer to this 
economic avarice and exploitation. And a ‘ace 
problem will not be solved any faster than these 
economic problems are solved. 


“FIT TO PRINT?” 
(Continued from Page 150) 


formed the public of this selection in a front 
page headline, a page of pictures, and a half- 
page of copy. Enlightened readers observed that 
this best dressed man was “no Harlem dazzler, 
no purple vested killer-diller but a graceful and 
immaculate poem in tan herringbone.” 


Eprroriacs in PM were on “Domestic Tra- 
gedy: The Way Out”; “Race Discrimination 
Is Fascism,” and “Race Prejudice at N.Y.U.” 
These did not fall into the platitudinous 
category of some of the Times’ opinions, but 
were straightforward and forceful. An excerpt 
from one of them said: 


“Industry has faithfully recited the slogans of na- 
tional defense—Democracy. Civil Liberties, Anti-Fascism 
But no aspect of Fascism is more repulsive than racial 


and religious discrimination in employment.” 


According to the findings of this compara- 
tive study, it is natural to conclude that (1) the 
New York Times’ slogan——“All The News 
That’s Fit To Print”—is apparently not being 
lived up to because the Times omits or devaluates 
many vital news items on the Negro; and that 
(2) PM, because it prints many valuable, au- 
thentic, and unbiased articles about the Negro 
is in a way a great advance in modern journal- 
ism, from the point of view of a Negro. 


HALL JOHNSON AND HIS CHOIR 
(Continued from Page 151) 


of Will Marion Cook’s Syncopated Orchestra. 
As a matter of fact, he taught all day and played 
half the night, so great was his desire to ad- 
vance himself. The “tallest viola player in New 
York” they called him then. Today, he can’t 
even remember making a living playing the 
“fiddle,” as he terms it. He can’t even recall 
how it feels! 


But, sitting in the orchestra pits of many thea- 
tres and listening there to quartets singing Spir- 
ituals in the same old way, with the same old 
barber-shop chords, he began to wonder why a 
bigger group of singers wouldn’t be more inter- 
esting, and why it could not present Negro mu- 
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sic in a more unique, fascinating way. So he 
began to form his Choir in the Fall of 1925, 
with only eight voices. Carl Van Vechten sug- 
gested the name “Harlem Jubilee Singers” and 
his suggestion was accepted. It was the singer, 
Bob Caver, who later thought of calling the 
Choir by its director’s name. They sang in 
churches and did a few broadcasts. In March 
of 1926, they made their formal debut in an 
invitational concert at International House. 
Bigger concerts followed (at the Stadium, for 
instance) but the Choir’s greatest successes were 
in such productions as “The Green Pastures” 
and Hall Johnson’s own “Run Little Chillun,” 
which ran for four months at the Lyric Theatre 
at the height of the depression and which elicit- 
ed much journalistic praise. Recent film suc- 
cesses and appearances in concert throughout 
the United States have kept the Choir in the 
public eye. 

In the beginning, Hall Johnson knew nothing 
about arranging songs for voices. He simply 
applied to them the same principles that he 
would have used had he been scoring them for 
orchestra. (Fitting then, that his Choir should 
now so often be termed a “Symphony of Hu- 
man Voices”!) He depended a great deal upon 
tone color, the one thing he knew Negro voices 
possess: strange, high, cracked tones; low 
rumbles ; comic effects. Sometimes he employed 
sounds without words. Though the arrange- 
ments were all very simple, the first ones have 
needed no alterations throughout the years, 
since he allowed each tune to dictate its own 
treatment. Those arrangements were revolu- 
tionary and have been widely imitated. 


Until Hall Johnson set to work, there was no 
real Negro group singing. It was perhaps for- 
tunate that he went to life for his methods, ra- 
ther than to rules. He recalled the way colored 
people sing, instead of studying the arrange- 
ments of Spirituals made by his predecessors, 
some of them harmonized in decided European 
fashion. He thus discovered something unique 
enough to set a vogue. Things that the un- 
informed observer today might think are pecu- 
liar to other choral groups really began with 
the Johnson Choir and—further back than 
that—with the folk. 


It is significant that the more the Choir 
progresses, the more its originator sees in it pos- 
sibilities for infinite advancement, for further 
creation, for interesting variation. In this way, 
a spirit of self-criticism keeps Hall Johnson al- 
ways growing. Were it not so, the Hall John- 
son Choir would today be a thing of the past 
rather than the superb musical group it is. 


-— THE NEGRO IN ART — 


Edited by ALAIN LOCKE 
390 Aquatone Illustrations 
4 in full color. 


“A considerable and richly illustrated 
volume . . . at once impartial and 
inspiring. . . .” —WALTER Pacu. 


175 ARTISTS 


Representing a selected treasury of the 
best work of Negro Artists and of the 
most representative rendition of the 
Negro by outstanding European and 
American artists. This is the first com- 
prehensive survey of the Negro in Art. 


Part One deals with the Negro as an 
Artist; Part Two, The Negro in Art; 
Part Three, The Ancestral Arts. 

Price $4.00. 224 Pages. 
ASSOCIATES IN NEGRO FOLK 
EDUCATION, Inc. 

Box 636, Ben Franklin Station 
Washington, D. C. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
1876 


Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 
and Mus B Degrees. 


Reasonable expenses. 
Located in the midst of natural beauty. 
Beautiful campus. 
Select student body. 
Well trained faculty and teachers. 
A conservative Christian College. 


J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 
President Dean 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
located on the shores of Hampton Roads in 
Historic ew Virginia. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN— 
Agriculture Education 
Business Home Economics 

Building Construction 


Summer Session June to August 


Trade School courses in thirteen different trades 
and also 


For information address: 
THE APPLICATION OFFICE 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 


Write to Agency Department. 


Home Office: 
3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


Keep Abreast of The Times With | 


SERVICE | 
Resourceful, Educational 
onthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 
SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 
For Further Information Write: 


SERVICE | 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
DRESSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Secretarial and Business Schooi 
Household Employment School 
School for Practical Nurses 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Arkansas State College 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS 


Bachelor’s Degree in 


Arts and Sciences Education 

Physical Education Agriculture 

Mechanic Arts Home Economics 
Very low cost. Write for catalog. 


J. B. WATSON, President 
JOHN W. PARKER, Dean 


A “WAY 


9/7" EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


R in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent wise so here is your opporty- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ADEX LCEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Philadelphia Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore Brooklyn 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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